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WHEN  the  people  of  the  United  States  realized  that  they 
were  a  nation,  they  began  to  study  their  own  history. 
Lincoln,  speaking  to  a  generation  in  arms  for  this  national¬ 
ity,  said,  “  We  are  making  history  very  fast.”  Before  the  war, 
our  history  was  little  studied  in  the  West  ;  in  the  East  and  the 
South  attention  was  chiefly  given  to  colonial  and  local  history. 
But  during  the  national  and  international  changes  incident  to 
the  events  of  1865,  our  history  assumed  a  character  of  its  own  ; 
and  the  study  of  it  was  begun  in  a  few  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

The  Nation  had  begun  a  new  era  ;  production  was  stimulated  ; 
interstate  commerce  fostered  ;  immigration  encouraged  ;  states 
founded  ;  hostile  institutions  swept  away  ;  inventions  in  the  arts, 
in  the  sciences,  in  the  means  of  enjoying  life  perfected.  The  whole 
country  became  intensely  active  in  the  promotion  of  every  inter¬ 
est,  and  material  progress  was  phenomenal.  The  effect  continues 
to  this  day.  It  is  seen  on  every  hand, — in  the  life  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  in  the  noisy  life  of  the  street.  Our  national  life  and  our 
individual  lives,  both  practically  and  sentimentally,  show  the 
effects  of  that  mighty  convulsion  in  the  state  which,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  ended  the  old  era  and  ushered  in  the  new. 
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The  Nation  is  a  moral  person  ;  its  history  is  that  of  organic 
development.  We  are  not  first  nor  last ;  we  come  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  world.  There  is,  in  the  process  of  history,  “  an 
organic  unity  of  the  Divine  idea ;  and  it  holds  a  purpose  in  and 
through,  and  uniting  the  ages.  .  .  .  Thus  it  has  been  said,  ‘  The 
history  of  the  world  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  world.’  ” 

Bancroft  and  Hildreth  are  our  historians;  but  our  history  is 
yet  to  be  written.  The  revival  of  historical  studies  in  our  gener¬ 
ation  is  a  step  forward,  and  toward  that  consummation, — the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  complete  history  of  America.  Documentary  his¬ 
tory  is  tedious  ;  statistics  are  not  men  in  action  ;  the  record  of 
the  pulse  is  not  the  pulse.  We  have  neglected  the  study  of  our 
institutions.  Politics,  as  commonly  understood,  form  only  a  part 
of  our  interests.  With  what  delight  has  the  History  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  by  McMaster,  been  read  by  his  country¬ 
men  ;  and  it  is  written  from  material  gathered  from  a  long  neg¬ 
lected  source.  The  study  of  American  economics  is  changing 
our  historical  perspective.  The  least  has  become  the  greatest ; 
the  neglected  has  become  interesting.  The  useless  as  it  was 
becomes  the  useful  as  it  is.  Our  various  American  life  demands 
not  merely  some  new  thing,  but  things.  We  seek,  like  Bacon, 
for  “  fruit.”  Economics  is  a  general  expression,  in  the  vocabu. 
lary  of  our  investigators,  of  the  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations, 
and  signifies  all  that  makes  for  material  progress  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  It  includes  our  industries  as  such,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  allied  to  that  study  of  mind  which  teaches  us  to  look 
back  of  the  machine  to  its  Maker  for  the  best  source  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  concerning  the  machine.  Economics  connect,  as  a  scien¬ 
tific  study,  ethics  and  physics  or  mechanics.  Our  industrial 
history  is  as  old  as  our  political  or  our  financial ;  but  it  is  not  so 
well  understood. 

Economics  have  been  so  theoretically  studied  and  so  theoret¬ 
ically  presented  that  they  have  not  gained,  at  the  hands  of  our 
political  economists,  the  confidence  of  the  people.  We  are  not 
a  people  tolerant  toward  theorists,  although  we  build  theories  for 
everything  which  we  do  not  take  time  to  investigate.  We  are  a 
very  practical  people,  but,  as  must  be  the  case,  also  a  people 
much  given  to  theorizing.  Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the 
revival  of  economical  studies  from  the  dead  past  of  pure  specu- 
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lation  is  the  founding  of  the  American  Economic  Association 
which,  as  an  association  of  the  younger  and  many  of  the  older 
economists  of  the  country,  purposes  to  base  doctrine  upon  facts, 
and'facts  upon  such  a  careful  study  of  economic  elements  as  will 
bear  such  economic  fruit  that  the  people  may  eat  thereof  and 
become  wiser.  A  system  of  economics  which  begins  a  priori, 
and  ends  as  it  begins,  has  little  to  commend  itself,  and  can  effect 
nothing  for  the  clearing  away  of  such  difficulties  as  strikes,  or 
any  of  the  causes  which  produce  strikes.  But  economics,  like 
history,  has,  as  a  science,  a  new  birth  now ;  and  arm  in  arm  the 
student  of  one  with  the  student  of  the  other  walks  in  the  same 
path, — the  course  of  the  nation, — its  highway  ;  and  each  gathers 
there  the  fruit  that  has  long  been  ripening.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  two  studies,  history  and  economics,  are  the  important  ones 
in  the  education  of  every  American  youth  ;  one  pertains  to  the 
past,  the  other  looks  toward  the  future  ;  together  they  mirror  the 
life  of  the  nation.  As  the  nation  ages,  its  opinions  concerning 
itself  change.  It  desires  to  view  itself  from  many  points  ;  it 
seeks  to  know  its  daily  life,  its  institutions, — their  origin  and 
their  nature.  Above  all,  it  desires  to  understand  its  present 
interests,  economic,  political,  ethical.  To  history  and  economics 
must  be  added  biology,  as  the  third  study  of  our  day.  Biology 
is  the  study  of  life  in  action  ;  instructural  investigations  laid 
bare.  The  methods  of  investigation  in  each  of  these  studies  are 
the  same  in  principle. 

In  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  universities  and 
colleges,  the  study  of  American  history  is  confined  to  the  study 
of  one  text  book.  This  has  gone  so  far  in  our  public  schools 
that  one  text-book,  pushed  into  the  school  by  some  energetic 
publisher,  has  maintained  its  place,  though  later  and  better 
books  are  now  accessible.  An  examination  of  the  ordinary  text 
of  American  history  shows  that  about  one-third  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  pictures,  about  two -thirds  to  American  history 
before  1789,  and  the  remainder  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States  ;  few  maps  are  inserted,  and  these  are  too  often  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  useless.  In  this  brief  treatment  of  the  history  of  this 
nation  social  history  is  omitted  ;  the  text  is  chronology,  or  poli¬ 
tics  so-called. 

In  our  public  schools,  American  history  should  not  be  taught 
to  load  the  memory  of  children  with  the  barren  records  of  elec- 
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tions,  defeats,  and  martial  deeds.  Every  American  who  becomes 
a  true  citizen  enters  upon  responsibilities  which  he  should  have 
opportunitv  to  study  before  assuming  them.  This  is  the  just 
claim  for  having  our  history  studied  in  the  public  schools.  That 
study  should  be  at  first  chiefly  geographical  and  sociological. 
The  child  should  be  able  to  see  from  consecutive  maps  how  the 
nation  has  grown  and  has  spread  its  power  over  this  continent ; 
he  should  be  taught  the  social  development  of  this  people ;  how 
they  have  founded  states,  built  highways,  railroads,  canals,  steam¬ 
ship  lines  ;  how  our  commerce  has  grown  and  why  it  has  grown  ; 
what  we  require  to  support  ourselves,  and  where  and  how  wc 
raise  it ;  what  is  the  nature  of  our  manufactures,  and  what  the 
condition  and  relations  between  employer  and  employee.  Above 
all,  the  child  should  be  taught  the  homely  facts  of  history  as  they 
are  about  him.  The  town  is  the  first  subject  for  study ;  then 
the  township,  the  city,  the  county,  the  state,  the  nation.  It  is  a 
just  criticism,  that  m  the  public  schools  we  learned  nothing  of 
this  ;  we  learned  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  civil 
offices. 

A  child  of  ten  years  could  understand  the  nature  of  the  duties 
of  auditor,  assessor,  tax-collector,  council,  mayor.  There  is  not 
a  locality  in  which  the  child  may  not  collect  material  for  local 
history,  and  thus  form  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  state.  If  all  teachers  who  attempt  to  instruct  in 
American  history  could  understand  that  our  history  exists  out¬ 
side  of  Harrisburgh  and  Washington,  and  would  teach  children 
what  children  most  need  to  know,  and  would  develop  the  life  of 
the  nation,  historically,  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  our  history 
would  live  in  and  with  the  chdd,  and  his  knowledge  of  it  would 
be  a  conscious  power  working  for  his  happiness. 

The  introduction  of  the  study  of  American  history  into  the 
public  schools  resulted  in  the  requirement  of  some  knowledge  of 
it  from  those  coming  up  to  college.  The  book  usually  designated 
by  the  faculty  is  one  of  “  essentials,”  which  the  boy,  by  a  process 
of  mental  cramming  peculiar  to  candidates,  carries  loosely  in  his 
memory  till  he  has  unloaded  himself  in  an  entrance  examination. 
If  he  fails,  he  is  not  conditioned,  because  there  is  no  way  of 
removing  the  condition  ;  if  he  passes,  he  straightway  forgets  his 
information,  and  usually  never  takes  American  History  again. 
A  condition  in  ancient  or  in  modern  European  history  is  a  real- 
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ity,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  such  systematic  coaching  as  will 
satisfy  a  learned  professor.  The  boy  entering  college  is  not 
obliged  to  know  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
but  he  is  obliged  to  know  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  Europe. 
The  reasons  for  examining  a  boy  in  European  history  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  college  apply  equally  to  American  history  ;  there  should 
be  an  intelligent  study  of  our  own  history  in  our  public  schools, 
in  our  college  preparatory  schools,  and  an  examination  that  is 
not  a  college  fiction  for  entrance  into  college.  , 

In  our  public  and  private  preparatory  schools  American  his¬ 
tory  is  not  taught,  on  the  average,  above  five  recitations  a  week, 
not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes  a  lesson  ;  and  the  total  amount  of 
this  study  averages  not  over  six  months  in  the  school  life  of 
the  child.  In  some  town  and  city  schools  it  is  pursued  by 
a  few  pupils  in  the  high  schools  for  one  year ;  but  this  is 
usually  in  connection  with  the  so  called  general  history  course. 
There  are  no  special  teachers  of  American  institutions  in  Amer¬ 
ican  schools  below  the  university,  and  few  universities  have  such 
teachers.  In  the  preparatory  schools  the  prevailing  method  of 
instruction  is  as  follows  :  The  teacher  assigns  a  fixed  number  of 
pages  in  the  text-book  to  be  memorized  ;  pupils  repeat  text-book 
in  recitation  ;  they  are  examined  in  text-book  and  the  subject 
is  dropped,  and  usually  willingly.  This  method  (jzV)  prevails  in 
large  cities  and  in  crowded  schools,  and  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
every  teacher  ( ! ! )  who  is  compelled  to  hear  lessons  which  he 
does  not  understand.  It  does  not  permit  the  use  of  different 
texts,  because  the  teacher  is  required  to  get  his  pupils  past  a 
dreaded  examination  :  for  if  a  certain  minimum  is  not  passed, 
the  school  board  employs  a  new  teacher  ( !  ! )  to  hear  the  les¬ 
sons.  The  result  is  that  thousands  pass  from  these  schools  with 
a  brief  mental  encumbrance  of  names,  dates,  and  events, — mere 
baggage.  In  later  life  it  proves  its  worthlessness  and  is  cast 
away,  and  the  man  knows  that  the  public  school  did  him  more 
harm  than  good,  so  far  as  it  tried  to  teach  him  American  history. 

In  other  schools,  of  similar  grade,  no  text  book  is  used.  The 
teacher  talks,  and  pupils  take  notes.  The  teacher  is  not  a  spe¬ 
cial  student  of  history.  He  talks  text-book  on  a  small  scale. 
The  notes  of  pupils  are  disconnected  statements  swept  together 
into  a  “  table,”  which  is  to  be  memorized.  The  recitation  is  the 
“  story,”  after  the  teacher,  and  with  unique  variations  by  the 
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child.  The  teacher  abbreviates  the  text-book,  which  abbreviates 
the  larger  work.  The  child  abbreviates  the  teacher.  The  results 
are,  a  meager  amount  of  disconnected  facts,  and  a  certain  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  that  leaves  him  conscious  only  of 
his  ignorance.  In  college  the  talk  becomes  a  lecture ;  but  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  given  are  too  often  similar  to  those 
in  the  preparatory  school. 

Few  public  schools  have  libraries  ;  and  fewer,  a  collection  of 
historical  books.  In  our  own  history  there  is  rarely  a  single  book. 
Some  teachers,  at  times,  read  to  their  classes  selections  from 
standard  writers.  This  is  rare ;  time  and  the  course  forbid  it. 
The  extract  is  only  the  expansion  of  a  single  line,  and  other 
lines  are  equally  important.  In  rare  instances  the  teacher, 
though  not  specially  trained  in  history,  is  fond  of  it,  and  is  then 
in  danger  of  public  criticism  for  not  preferring  arithmetic.  He 
gathers  a  few  war  histories,  biographies,  and  text-books  sent  him 
by  careful  publishers,  and  with  these  not  ineffective  tools  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  teaching  a  few  facts,  though  the  principal  one  is  that 
the  books  do  not  agree. 

In  some  schools, — and  they  are  few  in  number, — whose  classes 
have  access  to  public  and  private  libraries,  the  teacher  prescribes 
readings  from  standard  authors.  Pupils  report  these  orally,  or  by 
brief  quotations  or  digests  of  authors  read.  Usually  there  are 
not  enough  copies  of  the  prescribed  books  in  the  library  for  each 
member  of  the  class.  Thus  the  reading  is  done  by  a  few  who 
take  special  interest.  Sometimes,  to  avoid  this,  the  class  is 
divided  into  committees  that  work  up  separate  subjects  and 
report  results  to  the  entire  class.  At  stated  times  the  teacher 
meets  his  class,  and  the  results  are  worked  together  into  a  whole. 
The  work  is  supplemented  by  the  teacher  with  informal  lectures. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  our  preparatory  schools  toward  the  his¬ 
torical  seminary.  Children,  thus  taught,  acquire  a  few  ideas  of 
American  history  which  will  stand  the  test  of  truth  and  the  trial 
of  time.  In  later  life  it  proves  to  have  been  an  intelligent  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  knowledge  of  American  institutions. 

These  three  methods,  —  the  text-book,  the  “  story,”  and  the 
seminary, — represent  the  methods  now  in  use  in  our  preparatory 
schools.  Incidental  to  them,  but  found  only  in  the  third,  are, 
class  debates  ;  reading  of  historical  tales  and  poems  ;  making  of 
maps  on  paper,  in  clay  relief,  in  colors;  the  collecting  of  relics 
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and  curiosities  ;  seeing  plays  acted  ;  visiting  museums  and 
places  of  historic  interest,  and  hearing  lectures  pertaining  to  the 
subject. 

Of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  eighty  per  cent,  never 
reach  the  high  school,  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  never  reach  col¬ 
lege.  Of  those  who  enter  college  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent,  never  take  a  degree,  and  usually  drop  out  before  the  junior 
class.  After  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  the 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  us,  that  in  these  schools  for  elementary 
instruction  the  study  of  American  history,  as  at  present  con¬ 
ducted,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  time  wasted,  money  wasted, 
energy  wasted,  history  perverted,  and  intelligent  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  subject  stifled  It  is  merely  mechanical,  and 
such  a  manufacturing  of  opinion  by  mere  text-books  that  it  is 
productive  only  of  aversion  to  calm  and  unprejudiced  examina¬ 
tion  of  our  institutions.  We  are  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  our 
public  schools.  They  are ’“the  people’s  university.”  and  we 
boast  of  them  to  foreigners  and  neglect  them  ourselves.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  yet  an  affair  of  brick  and  mortar.  Teachers  and  scholars 
are  turned  into  costly  buildings,  often  elegant  in  design,  and  usu¬ 
ally  lacking  every  kind  of  apparatus  for  tne  prosecution  of  the 
work  of  education.  The  “  system  ”  is  left  to  run  itself.  Little 
is  known  of  these  schools  till,  later  in  life,  the  pupil  knows  that 
he  learned  very  little  in  them  of  value  to  him.  The  little  teach¬ 
ing  of  American  history  in  them  is  too  often  of  a  petty  political 
nature,  —  a  mere  brief  of  elections,  administrations,  wars,  and 
victories.  But  the  real  life  of  the  people,  as  it  is  or  has  been,  is 
not  taught.  The  children  know  as  little  of  the  development  of 
our  institutions,  when  they  leave  school,  as  do  the  inhabitants  of 
Lapland.  The  assertion  that  man  is  a  political  being  is  a  plain 
statement,  to  most  people,  during  a  presidential  compaign ;  but 
that  men  are  political  beings  when  no  election  is  at  hand  means 
nothing  to  them.  When  it  is  known  that  our  school  population 
is  16,243,832,  of  which  only  6,118,331  are  in  actual  daily  attend¬ 
ance  ;  that  among  293,294  public  teachers  not  one  is  for  Amer¬ 
ican  institutions  ;  that  the  children  of  the  country  remain  in 
school,  on  an  average,  not  over  three  years  and  a  half ;  that  only 
about  one-fifth  of  those  in  the  preparatory  schools  reach  the  high 
school,  only  one-sixth  the  college  ;  that  only  one-fourth  of  this 
number  complete  a  college  course  ;  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  in  our  schools  are  females,  and  that  it  is  rare  to  find  in  them 
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a  boy  of  eighteen  years,  the  question  becomes  an  important  one 
whether  our  system  of  public  education  does  what  it  ought  to 
teach  the  children  of  the  nation  the  history  of  our  institutions 
to  the  end  that  the  generation  in  the  schools  may  become  citi¬ 
zens  and  voters  of  intelligence. 

It  is  said,  by  some,  that  the  incidental  instruction  from  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  books,  lectures,  sermons,  and  conversation,  is 
enough  for  training  in  citizenship.  It  is  an  answer  to  this,  that 
technical  instruction  is  the  only  instruction  that  counts  in  this 
world  ;  general  information  has  little,  if  any,  value  compared 
with  it;  everything  about  something,  not  something  about  every¬ 
thing,  has  been  said,  with  much  truth,  to  be  the  desideratum  in 
education.  The  tendency  of  the  educational  work  of  to  day  is 
toward  specialization.  This  may  be  our  vast  error,  but  it  is  our 
vast  effort. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  si.\ty-five  univ^ersities  and  colleges  in 
this  country,  the  universities  of  Cornell  and  of  Pennsylvania  have 
professorships  in  American  history;  at  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,'  are  courses  for  under¬ 
graduates  and  for  post-graduates.  The  instruction  at  Yale  is 
chiefly  in  the  history  of  New  England  ;  but  in  the  Law  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  constitutional  history  is  taught. 

At  Columbia,  American  history  is  pursued  as  an  elective,  by  the 
seniors,  for  four  hours  a  week  for  six  months,  and  by  post-graduates 
for  three  hours  a  week  for  one  year.  The  work  is  by  means  of  lect¬ 
ures,  the  use  of  texts, — von  Holst  and  Bancroft, — original  docu¬ 
ments,  such  as  legislative  records,  executive  reports,  legal  reports, 
both  state  and  national,  memoirs,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and 
standard  authors, — all  of  which  aid  in  seminary  work.  “  After  the 
casual  nexus  has  been  established,”  says  Professor  Burgess,  “we 
endeavor  to  teach  students  to  look  for  the  institutions  and  ideas 
which  have  been  developed  through  the  sequence  of  events  in 
the  civilization  of  an  age  or  people.  This  I  might  term  the  ulti. 
mate  object  of  our  entire  method  of  historical  instruction.  With 
us  history  is  the  chief  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  legal  and 
political  sciences  ;  through  it  we  seek  to  find  the  origin,  follow 
the  growth,  and  learn  the  meaning  of  our  legal,  political,  and 
economic  principles  and  institutions.” 

At  Johns  Hopkins,  courses  in  American  history  are  offered  as 
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preparatory  to  the  legal,  editorial,  or  academic  professions,  or  for 
the  public  service  and  the  duties  of  citizenship ;  there  is  an 
undergraduate  course  three  hours  weekly,  during  the  second  half 
of  the  third  year.  The  constitutional  history  of  the  colonial  and 
Revolutionary  periods,  together  with  the  formation  and  adoption 
of  the  present  constitution,  is  first  studied  ;  then  a  brief  series 
of  lectures  is  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution  ; 
the  constitutional,  and  to  some  extent,  the  political  history  of  the 
period,  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  period  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  is  then  taken  up ;  the  course  concludes  with  a  series  of  lect¬ 
ures  descriptive  of  the  actual  present  form  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  the  government  of  the  states,  and  of  munic¬ 
ipal  and  local  institutions.  In  the  graduate  course  is  the  work 
of  the  seminary  in  American  history  and  economics.  Only  grad¬ 
uate  students  connected  with  the  university  are  received  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  seminary.  The  work  of  this  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  of  teachers  and  instructors  in  the  department  of  history 
and  political  science  is  chiefly  devoted  to  original  research,  in 
the  fields  of  American  institutions  and  American  economics. 
The  exercises  of  the  seminary,  which  occupy  two  hours  each 
week,  consist  of  oral  and  written  reports  of  progress,  discussions 
of  these,  and  historical  reviews.  The  work  of  this  seminary, 
which  was  a  departure  in  the  educational  history  of  American 
institutions  of  learning,  finds  its  way  into  magazines,  and  consti¬ 
tutes  the  four  v'olumes  of  Studies  in  Political  Science  published 
by  the  university.  These  are  now  widely  and  favorably  known, 
and  have  exercised  a  great  influence  in  the  revival  of  historical 
studies  in  this  country.  Of  the  twenty  fellowships  founded  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  two  are  usually  in  history,  and  several  of  the  Fel¬ 
lows  have  worked  almost  exclusively  in  American  history,  and 
have  published  monographs  of  singular  value. 

At  Cornell,  American  history  is  elective  as  a  five  hour-per-week 
study,  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Besides  the  use  of 
such  texts  as  Von  Holst,  lectures  are  given  and  original  docu¬ 
ments  are  consulted.  The  topics  to  which  particular  attention 
is  paid  are  :  The  Mound-builders  and  the  North  American  Indi¬ 
ans  ;  The  Alleged  Pre-Columbian  Discoveries,  the  Origin  and 
Enforcement  of  England’s  Claim  to  North  America,  as  against 
Competing  Nations  ;  The  Motives  and  Methods  of  English  Col¬ 
ony-planting  in  America,  in  the  17th  and  i8th  Centuries;  The 
Development  of  Ideas  and  Institutions  in  American  Colonies, 
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with  particular  reference  to  Religion,  Education,  Industry,  and 
Civil  Freedom  ;  The  Grounds  of  Inter-Colonial  Isolation  and  of 
Inter-Colonial  Fellowship  ;  The  Causes  and  Progress  of  the 
Movement  for  Colonial  Independence  ;  The  History  of  the  P'or- 
mation  of  the  National  Constitution;  The  History  of  Slavery  as 
a  Factor  in  American  Politics,  culminating  in  the  Civil  War  of 
1861-65.  “  In  the  presentation  of  these  topics  the  student  is 

constantly  directed  to  the  original  sources  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  them  and  to  the  true  methods  of  historical  inquiry.”  At 
Cornell  special  attention  is  given  to  American  literature  as  an 
element  in  American  history.  Students  have  access  to  original 
sources  of  all  kinds  ;  and,  as  at  Columbia  and  Johns  Hopkins,, 
the  number  who  elect  this  subject  is  increasing  year  by  year. 
The  Goldwin  Smith  P'ellovvship,  in  history  and  political  science, 
affords  opportunity  for  special  work. 

At  Harvard,  American  history  is  studied  by  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  each  three  hours  a  week  through  the  year  ;  but  it  is 
taken  chiefly  by  the  juniors  and  seniors  for  the  same  time.  Post¬ 
graduates  have  a  course  covering  two  years,  with  a  maximum  of 
six  hours  per  week.  The  work  is  done  in  lectures  and  by  the 
study  at  the  same  time  of  Johnston  and  Von  Holst.  Original 
documents  are  freely  consulted.  The  four  courses  are  four 
“  electives.” 

(1)  A  course  in  American  and  English  political  institutions, 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  later  courses  and  chiefly  devoted 
to  English  history. 

(2)  A  course  in  colonial  history,  covering  the  period  from  1492 
to  1789,  showing  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  Union  and  of  the 
institutions  upon  w'hich  the  Union  is  based.  In  this  are  three 
hours  (lectures)  per  week. 

(3)  A  course  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  United  States  proper 
from  1789  to  1861,  three  lectures  per  week. 

(4)  A  course  designed  for  advanced  students  who  are  investi¬ 
gating  the  period  from  1861  to  the  present  time,  two  hours  per  week. 

If  a  student  were  to  take  all  the  American  history  offered,  he 
would  pursue  the  subject  three  hours  a  week  for  three  years.  A 
considerable  number  do,  in  fact,  spend  at  least  two  years  in  such 
study,  a  fourth  of  their  time  each  .year  ;  the  larger  number  elect 
the  third  course  only.  American  history  is  a  popular  elective,, 
and  there  are  several  fellowships  offered  in  which  special  work 
may  be  done. 
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THE  ROMANS  IN  ANCIENT  BRITAIN. 

BY  REV.  H.  HEWETT. 

WHEN,  more  than  ten  centuries  ago,  impelled  partly  by 
curiosity  and  the  love  of  travel,  partly  by  devotion,  and 
partly  by  the  hope  of  accumulating,  for  the  hour  of  death  and 
the  day  of  judgment,  the  merit  of  salvation,  the  saints  of  Ancient 
Briton  visited  Rome,  the  simple  and  unsophisticated  Pilgrims 
were  greatly  struck  with  what  they  saw  and  heard  in  the  eternal 
city.  With  awe  and  wonder  deeply  impressed  on  their  half- 
opencd  intelligence,  they  returned  to  their  far-off  island  home 
and  told  the  amazed  and  credulous  inhabitants  of  the  hovels  of 
London  and  York,  that  near  the  grave  of  St.  Peter,  a  powerful 
race, —  a  pagan  people, —  long  since  swept  away  on  account  of 
their  grievous  sins  and  dark  idolatries, —  had  piled  up  vast  struct¬ 
ures,  which  time  was  powerless  to  touch  and  which  would  never 
be  dissolved  till  the  Angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  one  foot  on 
the  land  and  the  other  on  the  sea,  declared  that  time  should  be 
no  more.  At  that  time  many  noble  monuments,  which  have 
since  perished,  still  retained  something  of  their  original  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  splendor,  and  travelers  to  whom  Livy,  Sallust,  Horace 
and  Virgil  were  unintelligible  might  gain  from  the  massive  ma¬ 
sonry  of  the  acqueducts  which  spanned  the  Campagna,  —  large 
portions  of  which  still  remain  —  and  from  the  baths,  temples, 
triumphal  arches,  and  forums  of  the  city  some  faint  notion  of 
the  glory  and  greatness  of  imperial  Rome.  The  Dome  of 
Agrippa  still  glittered  with  bronze  beneath  the  bright,  clear, 
cloudless  skies  of  Italy ;  the  Mausoleum  of  Adrian,  now  known 
as  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  not  yet  deprived  of  its  columns 
and  statues  ;  the  Flavian  Amphitheater,  known  in  later  times  as 
the  Coliseum,  with  its  sitting-accommodation  for  88,000  people, 
was  not  a  crumbling  mountain  of  ruins ;  and  these  impressive 
relics  and  remembrancers  of  departed  power  and  splendor,  told 
the  Mercian,  Northambrian,  or  South  Saxon  pilgrims  of  the  Age 
of  Beda,  Biscop,  and  Cathbert  some  part  of  the  story  of  that 
great,  proud,  potent  civilization,  which  had  now  passed  away,  but 
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which  had  once  extended  its  laws,  its  arts,  its  political  institu¬ 
tions,  its  military  ascendancy  and  imperial  sway  over  the  land  of 
their  birth. 

While  the  Goths  were  ravaging  the  fertile  plains  and  plunder¬ 
ing  the  wealthy  cities  of  Italy,  and  a  succession  of  feeble  tyrants 
were  oppressing  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  and  Augustine, 
discerning  well  the  signs  of  the  times,  was  busy  writing  his 
greatest  book, —  the  Civitas  Dei, —  in  order  to  remind  his  fellow- 
believers  amid  the  tottering  insecurity  of  the  then  existing  re¬ 
gime  of  the  “  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved,”  the  British  Island 
separated  itself  from  the  dead  or  dying  corpse  of  empire  which 
still  acknowledged  the  mastership  of  Csesar. 

The  regular  legions,  which  for  four  hundred  years  had  held 
and  occupied  that  remote  province,  had  been  gradually  with¬ 
drawn  to  defend  the  gates  of  Rome  against  the  assaults  of  the 
barbarians,  and  Britain  was  abandoned  to  the  hardy  and  un¬ 
daunted  rovers  who  assailed  her  from  the  sea  in  rude,  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  boats,  and  to  the  plundering  and  pestilent  hordes  of 
savages  who  visited  her  with  fire  and  sword  from  Ireland  and 
from  the  lone  and  inscrutable  fastnesses  of  Caledonia. 

In  an  incredibly  short  period  of  time  almost  every  trace  of  the 
rude  civilization  and  military  domination  of  the  Romans  had 
vanished.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising  when  it  is  considered 
how  firmly  established  the  Roman  power  had  seemed  to  be. 
Three  legions  were  stationed  in  the  country,  and  in  later  times 
of  the  empire  three  governors  shared  the  military  and  executive 
authority  in  the  island.  One  was  called  Dux  Britantiiae, —  an¬ 
other,  Comes  Britanniae, —  while  the  third,  whose  office  was 
mainly  to  defend  the  eastern  coast  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Saxons  during  the  third  century,  bore  the  title  of  Comes  Littoris 
Saxoniei,  Toward  the  decline  of  the  empire  many  of  the 
British  prefects  assumed  an  independent  sovereignty  over  the 
island,  and  one  of  these,  Ma.ximus,  A.  D.  382,  was  strong  enough 
to  dispute  the  empire  with  Gratian.  Indubitable  and  interesting 
monuments  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Romans  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  England,  though  on  the  whole  these  are  not 
as  striking. —  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  as  numerous, —  as 
those  which  attest  the  older  social  and  political  order,  known  as 
Druidism,  which  they  supplanted  ;  such  as  the  famous  Stonehenge 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  the  Druid' s  Circle,  near  the  old  town  of 
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Keswick  in  Westmoreland,  and  the  numerous  tinnuli  or  Druid- 
ical  graves  which  abound  in  parts  of  the  Vale  of  York  and  else¬ 
where,  from  which  I  have  myself  dug  the  crema’ed  remains  of 
men  who  lived  and  died  2000  years  ago.  There  are,  indeed,  in¬ 
contestable  evidences, —  the  few  that  still  survive, —  that  from  the 
moors  of  Cornwall  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  the  iron  hoof  of 
the  Conqueror  was  once  deeply  imprinted  on  the  soil  of  Britain. 
Some  have  fancied  they  saw  a  still  more  lasting  and  indisputable 
impress  of  Rome’s  domination  in  the  presence  of  so  much  of  her 
written  or  spoken  language  in  modern  English  speech,  but  the 
fancy  is  a  mistaken  and  misleading  one.  English  has,  certainly, 
along  the  whole  line  of  its  history,  been  a  large  and  distant  ab¬ 
sorber  of  foreign  elements,  but  whatever  verbal  manufactures 
have  found  their  way  from  the  Latin  into  the  market  of  Modern 
English  can  be  quite  clearly  traced  to  their  true  source  through 
other  and  later  channels.  But  from  the  brick  and  marble,  from 
the  buried  coins  bearing  the  proud  “  image  and  superscription  of 
Caesar,.”  and  the  bronze  implements  of  war  and  husbandry  that 
are  occasionally  discovered  from  the  well  constructed  roads  and 
military  defences,  portions  of  which  still  exist,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  both  city  and  country,  camp  and  outpost,  were  penetrated  by 
Roman  names,  were  swayed  by  Roman  influences,  were  subject 
to  Roman  laws,  were  benefited  by  Roman  arts  and  industries, 
were  corrupted  by  Roman  luxury  and  licentiousness. 

That  individual  Britons  of  both  sexes  had  impressed  the  de 
generate  descendants  of  Cato,  Scipio,  Seneca,  and  Caesar,  and 
provoked  their  admiration  ;  that  the  beauty  and  bravery  of  the 
British  race  were  in  high  request  in  the  Capital  of  the  civilized 
world,  ample  proof  is  offered  as  well  by  her  lighter  as  by  her 
more  solid  and  serious  literature.  Martial  applauds  in  epigram 
the  charms  of  Britain’s  daughters,  and  Tacitus  recounts  in  sober, 
historic  narrative  the  coolness,  courage,  and  endurance  of  her 
sons.  Even  in  the  terse  and  translucent  Latin  of  Caesar  the 
Roman  sense  of  superiority  to  the  half-naked  barbarian,  is  never 
tinctured  with  contempt.  Yet  when,  in  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  last  of  the  legions  had  finally  retired  from  the 
British  shores,  the  whole  social  and  political  fabric  which  Rome 
had  been  slowly  and  steadily  constructing  for  several  centuries, — 
mighty  and  massive  as  it  certainly  was  —  suddenly  vanished,  and 
“like  some  unsubstantial  pageant  faded,”  left  scarcely  a  trace 
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behind.  The  walls  of  the  Castra,  or  fortified  military  station,  fell 
into  decay  ;  the  splendid  roads  that  penetrated  the  country  in 
almost  every  direction  were  neglected  ;  the  bridges  that  spanned 
river  and  ravine  were  allowed  to  crumble  and  collapse  ;  the  lakes 
and  swamps  and  streams  were  resigned  again  to  solitude  and 
wild  fowl  ;  and  Britain,  after  a  long  episode  of  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion,  fell  back  into  barbarian  confusion,  anarchy,  and  strife. 

The  swiftness  and  completeness  with  which  the  work  of  efface- 
ment  and  destruction  was  accomplished  has  made  the  existence 
of  an  extensive  Roman  rule  and  civilization  in  early  Britain  a 
matter  of  doubt  to  some  historians,  and  an  insoluble  enigma  to 
most.  No  doubt,  in  the  general  disruption  and  crumbling  of  the 
empire,  the  same  thing  happened  elsewhere,  but  scarcely  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  form  as  in  Britain.  A  province  which 
for  more  than  two  centuries  had  recruited  the  armies  of  Rome, 
which  was  crowded  with  colonies  and  walled  towns,  was  radiated 
by  well-kept  roads  and  adorned  with  luxurious  villas,  sank  almost 
without  a  blow, —  sank  hopelesslyand  helplessly,  according  to  all 
accounts,  into  the  arms  of  naked  and  unlettered  barbarous  tribes 
from  whom  the  infant  Christian  Church  in  the  island  strove  in 
vain  to  save  it. 

I  said,  a  moment  ago,  that  the  same  thing  might  have  taken 
place  in  other  parts  of  Rome’s  overgrown  and  unwieldy  empire, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did.  Rome’s  power  in  Britain  was 
not  more  shadowy,  unsubstantial,  and  transient  than  in  other  out 
lying  portions  of  her  vast  dominion  ;  it  perished  in  Arabia  where 
Trajan  had  fought  bravely  and  had  won  conquests  ;  it  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  Roman  province  south  of  Syene ;  it  ceased  to 
hold  the  earlier  conquests  of  the  Caesars  beyond  the  Weser  and 
the  Elbe.  The  Roman  never  had  any  monopoly  of  virtues,  either 
personal  or  natural.  His  uniform  good  fortune,  together  with 
the  classic  halo  that  encircles  him,  had  tempted  mankind  to  think 
him  much  nobler  than  he  really  was.  In  this,  as  in  other  things, 
the  thought  of  Campbell  naturally  occurs  to  one’s  mind. 

“  ’Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue.” 

At  this  period,  especially,  the  barbarian  was  not  infrequently 
a  sublimer  and  grander  being  than  his  would-be  masters ;  had 
more  natural  loftiness  of  mind,  more  natural  dignity  of  manner. 
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tnore  courage,  valor,  and  independence.  When  Tiberius  asked 
Bato,  the  Dalmatian,  why  he  had  rebelled  against  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  and  made  war  upon  the  legions,  Bato  boldly 
answered,  “  You  affect  to  treat  all  nations  as  your  flocks  and  your 
properties  ;  but  you  entrust  the  care  of  them  to  ravenous  wolves, 
and  not  to  shepherds  and  their  dogs.”  The  accusation  was 
entirely  just ;  but  the  speaker  was  before  his  time.  It  took  more 
than  three  hundred  years  for  the  worst  elements  of  Roman  life 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  state  and  accomplish  the 
ruin  of  the  empire. 

Is  there  some  hidden  principle  of  Providence  at  work  in  the 
career  and  history  of  nations  by  which  a  limit  is  set  to  their 
growth,  expansion,  prowess,  and  prosperity  ?  Does  the  rise,  prog¬ 
ress,  decline,  and  fall  of  historic  peoples  proceed  according  to 
some  irreversible  natural  law  ?  An  eminent  modern  historian  has 
expressed  his  conviction  “  that  to  each  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  belongs,  by  a  divine  decree,  the  distinctive  character 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  office  assigned  to  each,  in  the  great  and 
comprehensive  system  of  human  affairs.”  *  When,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  that  “  distinctive  character  ”  has  been  seriously 
modified  or  altogether  lost,  must  not  decay  inevitably  follow.^ 
Nations,  like  individual  men,  reap  fiarvests  according  to  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  seed  they  sow,  good  or  bad.  One 
cannot  conceive  the  Almighty  Ruler  upholding,  in  a  long  course 
of  prosperity,  any  people  except  for  the  good  it  contains  and 
perpetuates.  This  is  the  truth  which  the  prophets  of  Israel 
pressed  with  such  solemn  persistence  on  their  fellow-country¬ 
men,  in  the  later  times  of  the  theocracy.  It  is  the  truth  which 
Daniel  discerned  in  the  mysterious  hand-writing  on  the  wall  of 
the  Babylonian  banqueting  hall,  just  before  the  city  was  taken 
by  Cyrus.  It  is  the  truth  of  which  Cicero  had  some  dim  and 
indistinct  conception  when  in  conflict  with  Catiline  and  his  fel¬ 
low-conspirators  he  exclaimed,  in  the  Senate,  in  the  opening  of 
his  first  oration,  O  tcmpora  !  O  mores  !  A  truth,  in  a  word, 
which  an  eminent  modern  historian  did  not  consider  wholly 
inapplicable  to  his  own  nation  in  her  pride  and  preeminence  ; 
for  he  has  made  all  the  world  familiar  with  the  picture  of  “  a 
Greenlander  standing  upon  one  of  the  broken  arches  of  London 
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bridge  and  contemplating  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in 
the  distance.” 

With  truths  and  lessons  of  this  kind  the  story  of  the  declining 
power  of  Rome,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  is  fraught ;  but 
nowhere,  perhaps,  are  such  lessons  more  manifest  and  impres¬ 
sive  than  on  that  portion  of  the  historic  page  which  recounts  her 
later  fortunes  in  the  distant  island  where  dominion  had  been 
won  with  difficulty,  maintained  at  great  cost,  and  was  given  up 
with  irreat  reluctance  and  regret. 


ALONE. 

BY  ADA  A.  AHLBORN, 
liaker  University,  Haldwin,  Kan. 

He  stood  upon  a  height  of  truth 
And  hoped  to  meet  his  friend. — 
How  pure  the  air  ;  how’  grand  the  view 
For  those  who  dare  ascend  ! — 


For  clasp  of  hand  is  empty  space, 

For  voice,  the  silence  round  ; 

And  then  there  falls  on  him  a  sense 
Of  loneliness  profound. 

Put  lo  !  a  presence  fills  the  mount. 
Reveals  what  erst  unknowm. 

That  aye  men  climb  the  heights  of  truth 
To  meet  with  God  alone. 
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GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

II.— THE  PRESENT  GERMAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

DY  PROF.  JOHN  K.  LORD,  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

There  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  national  school  system  in 
Germany.  German  national  unity  is  an  achievement  of  the 
past  few  years.  Before  it  was  brought  about,  the  different 
states  which  now  compose  the  federal  union  had  all  established 
schools  of  their  own,  on  the  same  general  plan,  but  with  minor 
differences.  When  the  union  was  accomplished  it  did  not  seem 
best  to  make  changes  in  unessential  particulars.  The  care  of 
the  schools  was,  therefore,  not  assumed  by  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment,  but  left  to  the  individual  states.  Their  systems,  however, 
are  so  nearly  alike  that  what  is  true  of  one  is  measurably  true 
of  all ;  and  the  German  system  may  be  properly  spoken  of  as  a 
whole.  Prussia  was  the  first  to  organize  completely  her  schools, 
and  her  system  has  been  the  model  for  the  others. 

The  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  German  schools  is  that  the 
state  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  its  subjects.  Once  that 
duty  devolved  upon  the  church  ;  but  now,  except  as  far  as  the 
church  is  a  part  of  the  state,  it  belongs  to  the  government.  The 
state,  by  examinations  and  licenses,  protects  the  people  against 
incompetent  doctors  and  lawyers  ;  it  manages  the  railroads  and 
regulates  the  markets.  If  it  cares  for  the  material  welfare  of 
the  people,  much  more  is  it  bound  to  provide  lor  their  intellect¬ 
ual.  It  therefore  not  only  encourages  schools, — it  requires  them, 
and  sees  to  it  that  they  are  sufficient  and  efficient.  Private 
schools  are  allowed,  but  only  as  their  teachers  have  first  been  accred¬ 
ited  by  the  state,  and  their  work  is  accepted  yearly  by  the  proper 
authorities.  The  Prussian  constitution  of  1850  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  provision  : 

“  Every  one  is  free  to  impart  knowledge  and  to  found  and  con¬ 
duct  establishments  for  instruction,  when  he  has  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  proper  state  authorites  that  he  has  the  moral, 
scientific,  and  technical  qualifications  that  are  requisite.  All 
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public  and  private  establishments  are  under  the  supervision  of 
authorities  named  by  the  state.” 

In  thus  assuming  the  control  of  instruction  and,  as  it  were, 
guaranteeing  its  quality,  the  state  felt  itself  logically  compelled 
to  furnish  teachers  with  the  requisite  qualifications.  It  could  not 
consistently  require  a  certain  grade  of  excellence  and  take  no 
measures  to  provide  teachers  of  that  grade.  As  early,  therefore, 
as  1815,  a  normal  school  was  established  at  Berlin,  and  later, 
1832,  one  at  Pottsdam,  which  soon  became  so  famed  as  to  draw 
students  from  other  lands.  Many  were  founded  on  its  plan,  till 
now  sufficient  are  found  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  teach¬ 
ers.  The  course  in  these  schools  extends  over  three  years,  and 
is  very  strict.  The  first  two  years  are  occupied  more  with  the 
subjects  to  be  taught,  and  the  third  with  practical  training  and 
management  in  the  school.  “The  main  object  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  to  develop  personal  thought  and  judgment,  and  especially 
the  personal,  independent  activity  of  the  mind.”  A  good  ele¬ 
mentary  school  education  is  required  for  admission.  An  almost 
military  discipline  is  maintained  in  the  school.  Scholars  per¬ 
form  their  own  work,  except  cooking,  and  the  hours  of  labor  and 
instruction  are  exactly  marked  off.  The  cost  of  board  is  very 
cheap.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  candidate  undergoes  a 
rigid  examination.  If  he  passes  he  becomes  “  a  wild  man,”  as 
it  is  called,  and  made  an  assistant  in  some  school,  to  demon¬ 
strate,  in  a  subordinate  position,  his  practical  ability  or  inability 
for  the  work.  The  probation  covers  a  year ;  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  if  the  candidate  has  shown  his  fitness,  he  becomes  a  full 
teacher  and  is  given  a  parish  school  of  his  own.  The  teacher  is 
always  respected.  He  is  a  man  of  cultivation,  and,  with  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  doctor,  shares  the  honor  of  the  village  esteem.  In  this 
way  the  parish  school  is  never  belittled.  The  master  is,  in  some 
senses,  a  government  official,  and  bears,  as  it  were,  the  govern¬ 
ment  stamp  of  his  ability ;  and  it  is  very  rare  that  the  stamp  is 
not  honored. 

The  state  is  as  careful  in  the  management  of  the  schools  as  in 
the  provision  for  teachers.  P'or  completeness  and  ease  of  admin¬ 
istration  the  country  is  divided  into  provinces,  the  provinces  into 
circles.  Each  circle  has  from  six  to  twenty  parishes,  and  each 
parish  its  school,  with  not  over  100  scholars.  Over  every  circle 
is  a  landrath,  with  whom  is  associated  a  superintendent.  The 
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province  has  a  provincial  council,  and  over  all  is  the  state  coun¬ 
cil,  or  Board  of  Education.  The  parish  schools  are  under  the 
control  of  the  master,  the  pastor,  the  physician,  and  a  delegate  of 
the  rate-payers.  The  superintendent  is  inspector  of  schools  for 
his  district.  He  visits,  directs,  settles  disputes,  adjusts  order  of 
studies,  and  aids  the  masters.  With  the  landrath  he  audits  all 
accounts,  attends  to  the  choice  of  sites  and  erection  of  school 
buildings,  and  at  stated  intervals  makes  full  and  minute  reports 
to  the  provincial  council.  The  duty  of  the  superintendent  origi¬ 
nally  related  especially  to  religious  teaching,  and  he  is  therefore 
a  clergyman.  The  provincial  council  supervises  the  circles,  and 
in  turn  makes  its  reports  to  the  central  board,  thus  insuring  a 
harmonious  and  efficient  control. 

The  schools  are  supported  by  tuition,  endowment,  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  free  schools.  From  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
elementary  school  to  the  university  every  one  pays.  The  fee  is 
very  small,  but  no  one  is  exempt ;  though  in  case  of  declared 
inability,  the  state  assists  the  poor  parent  and  pays  the  fee. 
There  are  large  endowments  for  school  purposes,  rising  partly 
from  actual  gifts  for  that  purpose  and  partly  from  the  sequestra¬ 
tion  of  church  property  devoted  by  the  state  to  this  end.  What¬ 
ever  is  lacking  over  and  above  these  two  sources  is  raised  bv  tax¬ 
ation,  though  the  method  varies  in  different  states.  The  salaries 
of  teachers  are  very  low,  but  certain  and  punctual.  They  vary 
in  different  localities,  with  an  intended  proportion  to  the  differing 
cost  of  living.  The  school  buildings  are  without  ornamentation, 
but  with  adaptation  to  their  wants.  All  recitation-rooms  must 
have  a  sunny  exposure,  must  be  of  a  size  having  a  fixed  relation 
to  the  number  of  pupils,  and  must  have  good  means  of  ventila¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  older  buildings,  however,  do  not  conform  to 
these  requirements. 

The  school  age  is  from  six  to  fourteen,  and  attendance  is  com¬ 
pulsory.  Nor  is  the  law  requiring  attendance  an  empty  mandate 
addressed  to  the  public  at  large,  and  left  for  its  execution  to  the 
kind  negligence  of  parents,  the  unavailing  admonitions  of  teach¬ 
ers,  or  the  spasmodic  virtue  of  truant-officers.  It  has  a  simple 
provision  for  enforcement.  The  parent  is  made  responsible  for 
his  child.  If  a  boy  plays  the  truant  he  may  be  made  to  smart 
for  it,  but  his  father  is  responsible.  The  state  supposes  that  a 
parent  governs  his  child, — certainly  that  he  ought  to  do  so, — and 
therefore  if  the  child  errs  it  is  the  fault  of  the  parent. 
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The  parish  pastor  and  the  master  are  to  use  all  possible  moral 
influence  to  cause  parents  to  send  their  children  regularly  to 
school.  But  moral  influence  has  a  vigorous  support.  The  police 
keeps  a  list  of  all  children  in  the  parish  of  school  age.  This  is 
given  to  the  school  authorities.  If  a  child  in  this  list  does  not 
present  himself,  or,  being  enrolled,  does  not  come,  a  messenger 
is  sent  to  inquire  the  reason  and  to  bring  the  delinquent.  In 
some  cases  the  parent  must  pay  the  messenger  a  fee,  increasing 
with  every  service.  If  the  child  still  continues  negligent  the 
father  is  summoned  before  the  magistrate,  and  fined  or  sent  to 
jailT"  In  Saxony  a  different  plan  is  tried.  An  exact  account  is 
kept  of  the  days  a  child  is  absent  between  his  sixth  and  fourteenth 
year,  and  he  is  obliged  to  attend  the  same  number  of  days  after 
the  close  of  the  usual  age  of  compulsion.  This  plan  is  found  to 
be  fully  as  effective  as  that  of  fines  and  imprisonment.  In  both 
cases  the  state  becomes  the  keeper  of  the  individual’s  con¬ 
science,  and  sees  to  it  that  the  children  suffer  no  harm  through 
their  parent’s  negligence. 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  organization  of  the  German 
schools  ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  systematic,  thor¬ 
ough,  and  comprehensive.  With  proper  methods  it  is  designed 
to  produce  excellent  results.  Let  us  examine  the  methods,  and 
see  by  what  courses  and  studies  the  schoolmaster  seeks  to  mold 
the  growing  boy  ;  and  in  order  to  present  the  matter  more  cor¬ 
rectly  to  ourselves,  let  us  follow  the  courses  of  two  boys  from 
the  time  when,  at  six  years  of  age,  they  enter  the  people’s  school. 

When  they  reach  the  school  age,  they  receive  from  their 
fathers  leather  knapsacks,  in  which  they  will  carry  their  books 
night  and  morning,  to  and  fro  ;  for,  though  they  do‘no  studying 
at  home,  it  is  not  the  German  custom  to  leave  the  books  at 
school.  When  they  reach  the  building  they  will  enter  a  good- 
sized,  high-posted  room,  with  plain  board  desks  and  seats.  On 
the  wall  will  be  hung  maps,  and  charts,  both  physical  and  musical. 
In  this  school  they  will  spend  three  or  four  years.  They  will 
have  ten  or  eleven  weeks  vacation  in  the  year, — six  in  summer, 
two  in  the  winter  holidays,  and  two  at  Easter,  with  frequent 
extras  for  Saints’  days,  officials’  birthdays,  etc.  In  summer  they 
will  come  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  stay  till  eleven,  with  two 
short  recesses;  in  winter  one  hour  later,  from  eight  to  twelve; 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  entire  year  they  will  stay  from  two 
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to  four.  They  will  learn  to  read, — not  by  the  spelling  method, — 
to  write,  to  sing,  and  to  employ  numbers.  Far  more  attention  is 
devoted  to  writing  than  with  us,  and  their  Schonschreiben  (beau¬ 
tiful  writing)  is  a  matter  of  great  effort.  For  a  single  mistake 
in  writing  our  boys  will  receive  prompt  punishment.  Few  schol¬ 
ars  fail  to  become  good  penmen.  Arithmetic  is  seldom  taught 
from  a  book,  but  orally,  by  methods  which  the  teacher  constantly 
varies.  Constant  repetition  and  practice  are  employed  to  fix  in 
the  pupil's  mind  each  principle  as  it  comes.  No  advance  is 
made  till  everything  preceding  is  understood.  The  aim  of  the 
teaching  is  absolute  thoroughness;  and  when  the  school  inspector 
makes  his  visits,  though  he  may  be  blind  to  many  other  faults, 
“  his  eye  is  quick  as  lightning  to  detect  any  hollowness  or  pre¬ 
tentiousness  in  the  teaching.”  Geography  is  taught  them,  not 
by  books,  but  by  maps,  models,  and  drawings.  Every  attempt  is 
made  to  prevent  their  knowledge  from  being  formal,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  it  as  correct  and  vital  as  possible.  Singing  is  a  daily  exer¬ 
cise,  largely  of  hymns  and  in  connection  with  the  instruction  in 
religion.  Religion,  in  which  each  scholar  receives  instruction 
according  to  the  creed  professed  by  his  parents,  receives  great 
attention.  It  is  to  be  remembered  not  only  that  German  schools 
are  the  result  of  the  attempt  of  the  Reformation  to  make  men 
intelligent  members  of  the  church,  but  that  church  and  state  are 
to-day  united,  and  that  whatever  skepticism  and  infidelity  Ger¬ 
many  has  fostered,  there  never  has  been  any  failure  to  insist  on 
the  formal  and  thorough  instruction  in  religion.  The  Protestant 
training  consists  in  memorizing  texts  of  Scripture  and  many 
hymns,  thorough  study  of  Luther’s  cXate(^sm  and  understanding 
of  church  doctrines,  and  pursuit  of  biblical  and  church  history. 
The  instruction,  which  begins  in  the  first  school  year  and  occu¬ 
pies,  sometimes,  nine  or  ten  hours  a  week,  extends,  in  diminish¬ 
ing  quantity,  to  the  pupil’s  eighteenth  or  twentieth  year,  even 
after  the  child  is  confirmed  and  is  a  regular  member  of  the  state 
church.  The  Catholic  and  Judaic  instruction  differs  in  kind  and 
but  slightly  in  quantity.  When  our  two  boys  have  finished  with 
the  people’s  school,  which  they  will  do  by  their  ninth  or  tenth 
year,  they  will  not  have  advanced  so  far  as  boys  of  their  age  in 
America ;  but  their  knowledge  will  be  very  thorough  and  avail¬ 
able,  as  far  as  it  goes.  They  have  now  a  choice  to  make  affect¬ 
ing  their  whole  life,  whether  they  will  enter  the  gymnasium  or 
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the  rcal-scJiiilc.  The  former  is  purely  disciplinary,  and  leads  to 
the  university  and  the  learned  and  literary  pursuits  ;  the  latter 
is  more  technical,  and  while  preparing  for  some  of  the  university 
courses,  leads  to  the  practical  pursuits.  We  will  suppose  that 
the  two  boys  now  separate  to  the  different  courses. 

,  The  one  who  enters  the  gymnasium  finds  before  him  a  course 
of  nine  years.  It  is  founded  on  the  classics,  offers  no  special¬ 
ties,  looks  to  no  particular  profession,  and  endeavors  only  to  give 
a  thorough  training  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  work.  In  the  first 
year,  besides  the  instruction  in  religion,  which  continues  through 
the  course,  Latin,  German,  geography,  mathematics,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  drawing,  singing,  and  writing  are  taken  up.  Of  these  sub¬ 
jects  geography,  mathematics,  natural  history, — embracing  bot¬ 
any, — and  drawing  are  carried  on  for  five  years,  writing  for  two, 
and  singing  for  the  entire  course.  Other  studies  come  in  as  the 
course  continues.  History  and  French  enter  with  the  third  year 
and  continue  to  the  end  ;  Greek  begins  in  the  fourth  year. 
Twenty-eight  hours  a  week  are  required  the  first  year,  and  thirty 
in  each  of  the  remaining  years.  Of  these  hours  Latin  has  the 
lion’s  share,  claiming  ten  hours  weekly  till  the  last  two  years, 
when  it  has  eight.  During  the  time  when  they  are  pursued 
there  are  allotted  six  hours,  weekly,  to  Greek,  two  to  French, 
three  to  geography  and  history,  three  or  four  to  mathematics, 
two  or  three  to  German,  and  two  to  religion.  These  are  rigidly 
required  ;  but  in  addition  to  them  a  student  is  allowed,  in  the  last 
three  years,  to  take  English  and  Hebrew  two  hours  weekly. 
Two  hours  weekly  of  gymnastics  are  also  required.  Rigid 
examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  year,  and  any  found 
unqualified  are  not  advanced  with  their  class.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  comes  an  e.xamination  which  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  future  of  the  scholar,  and  which  is  proportioned  in  its  sever¬ 
ity  to  its  importance.  It  is  called  abitnrienten-examcn,  or 
“  out  goers’ examination,”  and  is  both  oral  and  written.  It  is 
conducted  by  the  director  and  the  teachers  of  the  highest  class 
of  the  gymnasium,  a  representative  of  the  school  board,  one  of 
the  government  commissioners,  and  a  member  of  the  provincial 
council.  The  written  part  lasts  a  week,  and  in  Latin  and  Greek 
is  in  authors  which  the  abituricnt  has  never  seen.  Its  object 
is  not  to  test  his  memory  of  special  things,  but  the  actual  con¬ 
trol  he  has  obtained  of  the  subject  in  hand.  His  intelligence, 
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not  his  knowledge  merely,  is  to  be  measured.  After  the  written 
comes  an  oral  examination.  The  examination  is  ranked,  not  on 
a 'fixed  scale,  but  under  one  of  four  heads  :  very  good,  good,  pas¬ 
sable,  insufficient.  There  is  no  attempt  to  set  boys  off  against 
one  another,  but  to  bring  them  face  to  face  with  a  definite  ideal 
of  ability  and  efficiency.  The  successful  abituricnt  has  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  own  language,  can  speak 
French  and  Latin  imperfectly,  read  Greek,  has  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  physics,  is  well  ‘posted  in  the  history  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  own  country,  and  has  an  idea  of  general  history. 
He  is  now  prepared  for  the  university,  to  which  his  certificate  of 
successful  examination  admits  him  without  further  trial. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  boy  who  entered  the  rcal- 
schnle.  His  training  is  as  rigorous  and  exact  as  that  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  but  directed  to  the  special  object  of  preparing  for  a 
certain  class  of  occupations.  There  are  several  kinds  of  rcal- 
schulcti,  differing  mainly  in  the  extent  to  which  the  courses  are 
carried;  some  being  three  years  shorter  than  the  others.  There  is 
also  what  is  called  a  real-gymnasium  ;  but  this  is,  in  reality,  a  gym¬ 
nasium  in  which  the  ordinary  prescribed  work  yields  somewhat  to 
a  latitude  in  electives.  The  highest  real-schule,  like  the  gymna¬ 
sium,  has  a  nine-years  course.  Latin  is  retained,  but  Greek 
dropped.  In  its  place  are  substituted  a  greater  quantity  of 
French  and  English  as  a  regular  part  of  the  course  ;  chemistry, 
more  physics,  more  drawing,  and  other  subjects  that  are  of  a 
practical  nature.  The  hours  required  per  week  are  more  than  in 
the  gymnasium, — in  some  cases  rising  as  high  as  thirty-six.  The 
final  examination  is  very  severe;  its  ranking,  like  that  of  the 
gymnasium.  This  admits  the  one  who  passes  it  to  the  univer¬ 
sity,  but  only  to  the  courses  to  which  his  previous  studies  natu¬ 
rally  lead  him.  Many  do  not  go  to  the  university,  but  enter  at 
once  upon  some  business,  or  proceed  to  the  higher  technical 
schools. 

This  final  examination,  in  both  schools,  has  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences.  Failure  to  pass  it  is  an  injury  never  to  be  overcome  ; 
for  by  that  failure  one  is  shut  off  from  the  learned  professions, 
and  turned  away  from  all  that  toward  which  his  whole  previous 
course  had  been  supposably  leading  him.  Furthermore,  the 
unsuccessful  abiturient  is  condemned  to  three  years’  military  ser¬ 
vice.  On  the  other  hand,  success  opens  the  door  of  the  univer- 
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sity,  and  of  any  learned  profession  which  may  be  chosen,  though 
other  examinations  are  still  to  be  passed.  But  of  almost  equal 
importance  is  the  fact  that  success  reduces  the  term  of  military 
service  from  three  years  to  one.  This  is  an  exemption  which 
the  German  student  appreciates  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  its  effect 
has  been  to  enlarge  materially  the  number  of  those  who  seek 
gymnasial,  and  as  a  sequal,  university  training  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  school  examination  weighted  with  heavier 
consequences  ;  and  the  effect  which  it  produces,  years  before  its 
coming,  upon  the  ambition  of  the  young  scholar  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  “  The  abitHrienicn-exameii  is  the  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment  looming  before  the  children’s  eyes  ;  and  their  childish  life 
is  a  solemn  march  to  that  dies  iree."  Success  then  is  perma¬ 
nent  ;  failure,  irrevocable. 

The  schools  which  I  have  mentioned,  except  the  people's  school, 
are  for  boys  only.  The  advanced  education  of  girls  is  carried  on 
largely  in  private  schools  ;  but  the  state  also  provides  what  are 
called  Hbhre  Tochter-scluilen.  They  have  varying  courses  from 
six  to  ten  years.  No  Latin  or  Greek  is  studied.  French  and 
English  are  included,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  German 
language  and  literature.  Mathematics,  drawing,  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  and  natural  history  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  course. 
One  branch  of  instruction  is  conisdered  very  important  ;  viz , 
handiwork.  In  the  second  year  the  children  are  taught  to  knit, 
then  to  sew.  Each  year  something  is  added,  till  on  leaving  the 
school  the  girl  is  able  to  do  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy  sewing, 
lace  work  and  embroidery,  to  make  table  and  bed  linen,  and  to 
cut  and  make  all  linen  for  both  man’s  and  woman’s  wear. 
One  part  of  the  girl’s  examination  consists  in  the  production  of 
an  entire  series  of  underclothes  cut  and  made  by  herself.  The 
practical  German  nation  trains  its  girls  to  become  good  house¬ 
wives,  to  fill  the  position  to  which  they  are  assigned.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  schools  is  a  fair  exponent  of  the  different  views 
held  of  boys  and  girls,  and  of  the  regard  in  which  woman  is 
held. 

The  crown  of  the  school  system  is  the  universities,  although 
they  do  not  form  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme.  They  are 
under  the  control  of  the  state ;  but  though  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  appoints  the  professors  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
respective  faculties,  and  controls,  in  a  general  way,  the  accounts. 
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it  exercises  no  direct  supervision  in  the  way  of  examination  or 
regulation  of  lecture  schemes.  Yet  the  government  exercises  one 
very  effective  check  in  preventing  sham  or  hollow  work.  It 
institutes  examinations  for  all  intending  to  enter  professional 
life.  When  a  young  man  has  taken  his  degree  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  he  must  still  pass  the  state  examination  before  he  can 
become  a  doctor,  lawyer,  or  minister.  These  examinations  are 
very  severe  ;  and  if  a  candidate  who  had  passed  the  university 
examination  should  fail  in  that  of  the  state,  it  would  be  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  university  which  it  could  not  endure.  In  this  indi¬ 
rect  way  the  state  maintains  a  high  standard  in  the  universities. 
But,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  universities  are  centers  of 
sound  scholarships  and  earnest  work.  The  great  educational 
impulse  of  the  last  century  has  made  little  change  in  their  form, 
but  has  filled  them  with  new  life  and  enthusiasm.  The  barren¬ 
ness  of  scholasticism  and  the  formality  and  petty  detail  of  the 
post-reformation  theological  controversies  have  been  replaced  by 
earnest  research  and  independent  judgment.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  for  a  professor  to  lecture,  as  one  once  did,  for  twenty- 
two  years  on  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  without  completing  it. 
A  professor  cannot  long  maintain  his  place  who  has  not  some¬ 
thing  fresh  and  interesting  to  say.  He  receives  a  salary  from  the 
university,  largely  proportioned  to  his  reputation  ;  but  no  incon¬ 
siderable  portion  of  his  income  is  derived  from  the  fees  of  his 
hearers.  Students  will  attend  his  courses  only  so  long  as  they 
are  interested  ;  and  if  his  lectures  become  hum-drum  or  perfunc¬ 
tory  he  will  find  himself  reading  to  empty  benches,  and  that  his 
purse  and  his  lectures  grow  lean  together.  A  very  cogent  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  practical  nature  is  thus  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of 
progressive  scholarship. 

The  methods  of  the  university  are  well  known.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  almost  entirely  by  lectures.  A  student  who 
presents  his  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  gymnasium  or  real- 
sclinle  is  admitted  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  about  five  dollars.  He 
then  chooses  from  the  printed  lists  of  lectures  what  courses  he 
will  attend.  For  each  course  covering  half  a  year  he  pays  a  fee 
of  from  one  to  six  dollars,  according  to  the  number  of  hours  a 
week.  Attendance  is  voluntary.  He  may  hear  every  lecture  in 
the  course ;  he  may  hear  none.  There  are  no  requirements,  no 
restrictions. 
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Three  years  are  usually  passed  in  university  life,  but  com- 
monly  at  different  universities.  A  student  may  spend  one  se¬ 
mester  at  one  university,  the  next  at  another,  and  soon,  if  he 
chooses,  changing  his  university.  He  can  take  his  degree 
whenever  he  chooses.  This  is  given  only  on  rigid  examination. 
When  the  student  is  ready  he  gives  notice  to  the  rector  of  the 
university,  shows  his  tickets  of  attendance  on  lectures  for  a 
given  time,  and  waits  the  pleasure  of  the  academic  senate.  He 
prepares  a  thesis  on  some  original  investigation  as  a  part  of  his 
work.  If  this  is  accepted  he  is  examined  before  the  whole 
faculty,  and,  if  successful,  receives  his  degree.  Only  one  degree 
is  given,  but  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  variety  of  subjects.  A  stu¬ 
dent  must  present  three  subjects  for  examination, — one  main  and 
two  collateral.  If,  for  instance,  a  student  presents  Greek  as  his 
main  subject,  he  may  present  Latin  and  a  modern  language  as 
the  two  collateral  subjects.  The  examination  in  the  main  sub¬ 
ject  is  more  severe  than  in  the  others. 

The  method  of  providing  for  the  university  chairs  men  who 
shall  be  at  the  same  time  sound  scholars  and  good  teachers,  who 
can  impart  as  well  as  gain  information,  is  a  curious  one.  The 
nature  of  the  case  prevents  the  establishment  of  training-schools, 
or  examinations  as  for  the  gymnasia ;  but  the  plan  adopted  is 
analogous  It  is  that  of  privahdoccntcn,  or  voluntary  and  unpaid 
lecturers.  If  a  young  man,  on  receiving  his  doctor’s  degree,  has 
the  ambition  to  become  a  university  lecturer,  he  can  obtain  from 
the  authorities  permission  to  deliver  his  courses.  The  permis¬ 
sion  usually  accompanies  the  degree,  but  sometimes  is  granted 
only  after  a  second  examination  on  the  special  subject  chosen  by 
the  applicant  as  the  field  of  his  lectures.  His  choice  is  unre¬ 
stricted.  The  whole  range  of  literature  and  of  science  is 
before  him.  He  can  select  a  field  entirely  unoccupied,  or 
one  on  which  two  or  three  professors  may  already  be  lect¬ 
uring.  The  university  gives  him  no  salary  except  the  fees  of 
the  students  who  hear  him,  but  furnishes  him  with  a  lecture- 
room,  prints  his  name  and  his  subject  in  its  announcements,  and 
leaves  him  entirely  to  himself.  Like  a  duckling  thrown  into  the 
water,  that  will  die  if  he  cannot  swim,  he  finds  that  his  success 
depends  upon  himself.  If  he  has  real  scholarship  and  the  ability 
of  expression,  students  will  soon  crowd  his  lecture-room,  and  the 
established  professors  may  be  obliged  to  look  to  their  laurels. 
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In  process  of  time  advancement  is  sure  to  come,  and  the  success¬ 
ful  privatdoceiit  will  be  settled  in  a  professor’s  chair,  either  in 
his  own  university  or  in  some  other.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
empty  benches  continue  to  greet  the  young  aspirant  his  fate  is 
sealed  ;  for  no  university  will  honor  with  a  seat  in  its  academic 
senate  one  whose  failure  is  declared  by  experiment.  The  choice 
of  professors  is  not  restricted  to  the  privatdoceiiten,  and  many 
are  taken  who  never  filled  that  position  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
form  a  kind  of  normal  school  for  the  university. 

It  will  be  seen,  even  from  these  few  statements,  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  university  is  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  measurably 
controlled  by  the  state,  provided  with  the  best  teachers  and  lect¬ 
urers,  as  it  also  is  with  libraries,  apparatus  and  appliances  in  the 
different  departments,  and  open  to  those  whose  previous  train¬ 
ing  presumably  renders  them  qualified  to  attend  its  courses  with 
advantage.  Its  voluntary  system  sifts  out  those  who  are  able 
and  inclined  to  be  benefited  by  special  higher  instruction  from 
those  whose  progress,  up  to  that  point,  has  been  rather  the 
results  of  the  compulsion  of  exactly  prescribed  courses.  Proba¬ 
bly  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  enrolled  students  ever  receive 
its  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  universities  there  are  also  advanced  tech¬ 
nical  and  professional  schools,  agricultural,  engineering,  civil,  min¬ 
ing,  and  military  ;  the  cadet  and  war  schools  for  the  officers  of 
the  army.  They  are  all  efficient  ;  but  I  need  not  describe  them. 


As  I  STAND  on  the  shore  and  gather  pebbles,  the  horizon  with  a 
superb  circle  limits  all  I  can  see.  But,  though  my  bodily  eye  would 
fain  tell  me  this  is  all,  my  spiritual  eye  tells  me  there’s  much  beyond. 
And  if  I  enter  my  skiff,  and  boldly  sail  forth  to  the  confines  of  the 
circle,  lo !  I  am  in  sight  of  another  circle  ;  and  advance  I  never  so  far, 
I  am  still,  as  ever,  in  the  center  of  a  vast  circle. — Ivan  Panin. 
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CHILDISH  FANCIES. 

BY  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 

My  little  nephew,  four  years  old, 

A  sweet-faced,  blue-eyed  boy. 

Was  one  day  playing  by  my  side 
With  this  and  that  pet  toy, 

When  all  at  once  he  said  to  me, — 

As  laying  down  my  book 
I  paused,  a  while,  to  watch  with  joy 
His  bright,  expressive  look, — 

“  If  Mac  and  I  should  plant,  to  day. 

Some  paper  in  the  ground. 

Say,  would  it  grow  to  be  a  book 

Like  yours,  with  leaves  all  bound  ?  ” 

The  subtle  law  of  growth  and  change 
Thus  touched  his  childish  mind  ; 

And  was  it  strange,  since  he  and  Mac, — 
His  little  brother  kind, — 

Had  planted  seeds  to  see  them  grow. 

To  bring  forth  fruit  in  need  ? 

If  so,  then  why  could  not  a  book 
Grow  from  a  paper  seed. 

These  were  the  same  two  little  boys 
Whose  nurse  searched  far  and  wide 
For  little  sister’s  rubber  shoes  ; 

“  Where  can  they  be  ?  ”  she  cried. 

“I  know,”  replied  Mac,  eagerly; 

“  We  planted  them  last  night 
To  see  if  they  would  bigger  grow. 

To  fit  our  feet  all  right.” 

Dear  little  boys  !  These  fancies  hint 
Of  future  questions  deep. 

When  Evolution’s  grand  idea 
Shall  o’er  their  vision  sweep. 

God  grant  that  when  these  come  to  them 
As  at  Truth’s  shrine  they  bow, 

A  childlike  faith  and  earnestness 
May  fill  them  then,  as  now. 
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HISTORY  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

V.  — HISTORY  AT  AMHERST  AND  COLUMBIA  COLLEGES. 

BY  HERBERT  B.  ADAMS,  PH.  D,,  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

The  call  of  Professor  John  W.  Burgess  to  take  up  anew  the 
work  of  Francis  Lieber,  both  in  the  law  school  and  in 
Columbia  College,  was  due.  in  great  measure,  to  the  good 
judgment  and  personal  influence  of  Professor  Theodore  W, 
Dwight,  who,  during  his  own  lecture-courses  on  constitutional 
law  at  Amherst  had  discovered  the  merits  of  the  rising  young 
professor  of  History  in  that  institution.  Even  before  his  call  to 
Amherst,  however,  Mr.  Burgess  had  been  recommended  to 
Columbia  by  President  Seelye. 

John  W.  Burgess,  born  in  Cornersville,  Tennessee,  1884,  was 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1867.  He  was  the  class 
orator,  and  a  man  highly  esteemed  by  the  president  and  faculty. 
He  probably  acquired  his  taste  for  history  and  political  science 
through  the  personal  influence  of  President  Seelye,  who  has 
pointed  more  than  one  Amherst  graduate  to  the  historico-political 
field  of  study.  After  graduation,  Mr.  Burgess  first  studied  law 
for  two  years  with  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Morris,  LL. D.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.;  but,  through  the 
recommendation  of  President  Seelye,  he  soon  after  went  to 
Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  where  he  taught  English  liter¬ 
ature  and  political  economy  from  1869  to  1871.  He  then  went  to 
Germany  to  study  history  and  political  science  in  Goettingen,  Leip¬ 
zig,  and  Berlin.  In  the  latter  university  he  came  particularly  under 
the  influence  of  the  late  Professor  Gustav  Droysen,  the  political 
historian  of  Prussia.  In  1873  Mr.  Burgess  was  called  to  the 
newly  established  professorship  of  history  and  political  science 
in  Amherst  College,  where  he  lectured  with  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cess  until  1876,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  similar  chair  in  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  as  the  successor  of  P'rancis  Lieber. 

INFLUENCE  OF  PROFESSOR  BURGESS  UPON  YOUNG  AMHERST. 

The  influence  which  Professor  Burgess  exerted  upon  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Amherst  College  during  his  three  years’  sojourn  in  that 
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institution  is  hardly  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  college.  For 
forty  years,  from  1833  to  1873,  there  had  been  scarcely  any 
Modern  History  in  the  curriculum.  In  earlier  years  considerable 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  subject  by  Professor  Nathan  W. 
Fiske,  father  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  He  was  professor 
of  Greek  and  Belles  Lettres,  but  found  time  to  teach  history,  by 
topics  and  lectures,  to  both  juniors  and  seniors.  He  was  a  truly 
modern  spirit  ;  for,  while  expounding  Hecren’s  Politics  of 
Ancient  Greece,  he  gave  lectures  on  European  and  American 
politics,  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  One  unique  feature  of 
the  course  on  American  History  was  described  to  the  writer  by 
Professor  William  S.  Tylef, — Professor  F'iske’s  successor  in  the 
Greek  department  at  Amherst.  Every  year  Professor  P'iske 
used  to  introduce  to  his  class  a  veteran  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
— General  Mattoon  of  Amherst, — who  told  the  boys  about  the 
battle  of  Saratoga,  in  which  he  himself  had  personally  engaged. 
This  objective  method, — which  reminds  one  of  Goldsmith’s  vil¬ 
lage-veteran  who  “  shouldered  his  crutch  and  showed  how  fields 
were  won,” — is,  after  all,  the  same  in  principle  as  that  employed 
by  modern  historical  societies  at  Harvard  and  at  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Universities,  where  veteran  officers,  from  both  the  Confed¬ 
erate  and  P'ederal  sides,  have  been  invited  to  lecture  to  students 
on  the  campaigns  of  our  late  Civil  War. 

After  Professor  P'iske  took  the  burden  of  Latin  as  well  as 
Greek,  in  1833,  modern  history  had  to  be  abandoned  at  Amherst; 
but  for  many  years  classical  history  continued  to  live  upon  the 
inspiration  furnished  by  Fiske’s  translation  from  the  German  of 
E.schenburg.  Political  science  never  died  out  at  Amherst. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  college,  1821,  such  works  as 
VattePs  Laxv  of  Nations,  Say  s  Political  Economy,  Fnrgnson  s 
Civil  Government,  Kent,  Story,  Wayland,  and  Walker  were 
taught  by  the  philosophical  department.  Indeed,  Professor 
Fiske  took  the  latter  chair  in  1836.  But  history  fell  into  neg¬ 
lect  for  more  than  a  generation.  Conscious  of  the  great  need  of 
the  college,  Prof.  Edward  Tuckerman,  the  distinguished  spe¬ 
cialist  in  botany, — in  whose  honor  “Tuckerman’s  Ravine”  was 
so  named  in  the  White  Mountains, — volunteered  yearly,  after 
1854,  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History 
to  the  senior  class.  At  one  time  he  gave  them  systematic 
instruction  in  Gnizot's  History  of  Civilization.  But  Professor 
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Tuckerman  was  occupied  with  his  botanical  studies,  and  had 
retired  from  active  service  in  the  college  long  before  the  call  of 
Professor  Burgess  in  1873. 

Classical  history  survived  at  Amherst,  as  in  almost  every 
American  college,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  classical  depart¬ 
ment.  In  the  writer’s  college-days  at  Amherst,  1868-72,  a  few 
weeks’  instruction  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  was  all  that  the 
college  could  afford  its  students,  under  the  increasing  pressure 
of  a  crowded  curriculum.  The  instruction  in  classical  history 
was  probably  as  good  as  any  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  was 
accompanied  by  interesting  lectures  on  classical  literature,  lead¬ 
ing  some  students  to  independent  readings,  not  only  in  the  clas¬ 
sics,  but  in  classical  history.  The  men  who  represented  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Amherst, — Professors  Tyler,  Crowell,  and  Mather, 
—  were  certainly  able  and  inspiring  teachers.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Livy, 
and  Tacitus,  they  taught  ancient  history  from  original  ^ources, — 
the  most  scholarly  of  all  methods.  But  there  was  a  great  gap  in 
the  historical  knowledge  of  Amherst  students.  They  knew 
almost  nothing  of  the  great  modern  world  of  European  history. 
The  only  suggestion  of  the  greatness  of  the  subject  came  from 
one  lecture  in  Professor  Seelye’s  philosophical  course,  wherein 
he  demonstrated  that  history  is  the  grandest  study  in  the  world. 
Among  the  best  fruits  of  his  regime  after  he  became  president  of 
the  college  was  the  expansion  of  his  original  historical  idea 
through  the  professorship  of  John  W.  Burgess  and  of  the  latter’s 
able  and  progressive  successor,  Anson  D.  Morse,*  —  a  former 
pupil  of  liluntschli’s  at  Heidelberg. 

The  discovery  of  the  European  world  of  history  and  politics 
was  to  the  scholastic  mind  of  young  Amherst  a  real  renaissance. 
It  was  the  opening  of  a  new  hemisphere  of  thought  and  culture. 
Students  began  to  appreciate  that  the  world  is  truly  round.  An 
unusual  number  of  graduates  in  1874  (the  first  class  taught  by 
Professor  Burgess)  went  to  Europe  for  study  and  travel.  Indi¬ 
vidual  Amherst  students  had  indeed  gone  to  Germany  before 

*  A  pleasing  indication  of  continued  comity  between  Amherst  and  Columbia  is 
Professor  Morse’s  recent  contribution  (June,  1886)  to  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
edited  by  the  faculty  of  Political  Science  in  the  latter  institution,  upon  the  subject  of 
“Andrew-  Jackson,"  —  an  original  and  suggestive  view  of  the  nationalizing  influence 
of  the  great  Democrat. 
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this  time  to  study  natural  science  ;  and  some,  quickened  by  the 
same  personal  influence  which  doubtless  first  moved  Professor 
Hurgess,  went  to  study  history  and  political  science.  The  stu¬ 
dents  of  Professor  Burgess  went  to  Berlin  in  shoals.  They  went 
in  such  numbers  that  they  began  to  be  called  “  The  Burgess 
School."  They  all  went  to  hear  Droysen  lecture,  and  came 
home  with  trunks  full  of  Droysen’s  Prcussichc  Politik  and  of  the 
writings  of  Leopold  von  Ranke.  Not  all  of  these  young  men 
have  since  become  historians  ;  but  none  of  them  are  the  worse 
for  their  travels.  Some  are  extremely  clever  fellows,  and  have 
practised  law  and  politics  with  considerable  success.  A  few 
developed  qualities  suited  to  academic  life ;  and  from  this  chosen 
few  Professor  Burgess  has  gathered  recruits  for  the  School  of 
Political  Science,  which  is  now  to  be  described. 

SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENXE. 

From  1876  to  1880  the  work  of  Professor  Burgess  in  Colum¬ 
bia  College  was  preparatory  to  an  organized  school  of  historical 
and  political  science.  The  development  process  may  be  traced 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  work  done  in  the  department.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  four  years  the  main  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  lay  historical  groundwork  for  the  undergraduate  students. 
The  history  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  evidently 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  classical  instructors.  Professor  Burgess 
began  his  work  with  the  senior  class,  giving  them  a  course  of  lect¬ 
ures,  two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  session,  upon  mediaeval  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  object  of  which  course  was  “  to  present,  in  outline,  a 
history  of  the  origin  of  institutional  life  among  the  Teutonic  peo¬ 
ples.”  A  second  course,  occupying  the  same  amount  of  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  session,  was  devoted  to  the  constitutional  system  of 
government,  with  particular  reference  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  constitutions  of  the  several  states  of  the  American  Union. 
In  1877-8  the  department  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
an  assistant, — Richmond  Mayo  Smith, — one  of  the  former  pupils 
of  Professor  Burgess,  from  the  class  of  1875,  Amherst  College. 
The  assistant  began  to  teach  Germanic  and,  more  especially, 
English  institutions  to  the  junior  class,  two  hours  a  week  for  the 
first  half-year,  using  Stubbs’  Constitutional  History  of  England. 
The  second  half  he  taught  Roger’s  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 
He  also  taught,  for  two  hours  a  week,  a  section  of  the  senior 
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class  in  a  more  advanced  course,  using  Mill’s  Political  Economy, 
with  frequent  reference  to  other  authorities,  to  documents  and 
statistics.  Historical  work  was  soon  pushed  back  into  the  soph¬ 
omore  curriculum,  so  that  students  obtained  an  additional  half- 
year,  two  hours  a  week,  for  their  Germanic  institutions  and 
English  constitutional  history.  Somewhat  later,  with  a  further 
increase  of  teaching-force  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Clifford  Rush 
Bateman  (an  Amherst  graduate  from  the  class  of  1875),  came  a 
further  conquest  of  time,  two  hours  a  week  the  first  term  of 
sophomore  year  for  French  and  German  history  ;  so  that  the 
European  foundations  of  history  and  political  science  were  fairly 
laid  by  the  gymnastic  method.  The  lectures  of  Professor  Bur¬ 
gess,  on  the  college  side,  after  the  appointment  of  his  first  assist- 
tant,  were  directed  more  particularly  to  the  history  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  colonial  period,  to  the  development  of  the  United  States  as 
a  government  and  nationality,  to  the  principles  of  our  polity, 
state  and  national,  and  to  the  interpretation  of  the  same  by  the 
federal  judiciary.  Along  such  lines  of  work  the  School  of  Polit¬ 
ical  Science  has  developed. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1880,  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College 
adopted  the  following  important  resolutions  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  there  be  established,  to  go  into  operation  at  the 
opening  of  the  academic  year  next  ensuing,  a  school  designed  to  per- 
pare  young  men  for  the  duties  of  public  life,  to  be  entitled  a  School  of 
Political  Science,  having  a  definitely  prescribed  curriculum  of  study 
extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  and  embracing  the  History  of 
Philosophy ;  the  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Political  Sciences ; 
the  General  Constitutional  History  of  E^urope  ;  the  Special  Constitu¬ 
tional  History  of  England  and  the  United  States  ;  the  Roman  Law, 
and  the  jurisprudence  of  existing  codes  derived  therefrom  ;  the  Com¬ 
parative  Constitutional  Law  of  Phiropean  States  and  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  Comparative  Constitutional  Law  of  the  different  States  of 
the  American  Union;  the  History  of  Diplomacy;  International  Law; 
Systems  of  Administration,  State  and  National,  of  the  United  States; 
Comparison  of  American  and  European  Systems  of  Administration  ; 
Political  Economy  and  Statistics. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  qualification  required  of  the  candidate  for 
admission  to  this  school  shall  be  that  he  shall  have  successfully  pur¬ 
sued  a  course  of  undergraduate  study  in  this  college*  or  in  some  other 
maintaining  an  equivalent  curriculum,  to  the  close  of  the  junior  year. 
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3.  Resolved,  That  students  of  the  school  who  shall  satisfactorily 
complete  the  studies  of  the  first  year  shall  be  entitled,  on  examination 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Philosophy ;  and  those  who  complete  the  entire  course  of  three 
years  shall,  on  similar  examination  and  recommendation,  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

This  was  the  formal  institution  of  the  now  flourishing  School 
of  Political  Science  in  Columbia  College. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  legislation  provides  for  a  special 
system  of  instruction,  beginning  with  the  senior  year  of  the  col¬ 
lege-course  ;  i.  c.,  one  year  before  students  have  regularly  taken 
their  baccalaureate  degree,  and  ending  two  years  after  the  time 
of  that  degree,  or  its  special  equivalent, — the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy.  The  doctor’s  degree  is  thus  placed  within  two 
years  from  the  time  of  graduation.  But  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  last  year  of  the  Columbia  College  course  is  com¬ 
pletely  specialized  in  the  interest  of  the  first  year  of  the  School 
of  Political  Science.  All  the  studies  of  that  year  are  historico- 
political  studies,  for  those  seniors  who  elect  them  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  A.B.  curriculum.  We  have  already  noticed  the  first 
elements  of  the  School  of  Political  Science  in  describing  the 
senior  lecture  courses  of  Professor  Burgess,  and  the  senior  elect¬ 
ive  in  political  economy,  conducted  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Smith.  The 
undergraduate  foundations  of  the  course,  ending  practically  with 
the  junior  year,  have  also  been  mentioned  ;  they  embrace,  in  the 
ordinary  A.B.  curriculum,  two  hours  a  week,  sophomore  year,  in 
the  outlines  of  French  and  German  history,  taught  now  by 
Messrs.  F.  J.  Goodnow  and  E.  M.  Smith  ;  two  hours  a  week, 
junior  year,  in  English  history  and  in  the  elements  of  political 
economy,  taught  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Smith. 

“We  begin,”  says  Professor  Burgess,  in  his  account  of  the 
study  of  political  sciences  in  Columbia  College  (^International 
Review,  April,  1882),  “  with  the  study  of  history,  and  devote  the 
two  years  assigned  to  the  department  in  the  undergraduate 
course  to  laying  historical  groundwork.  Here  we  employ  the 
gymnastic  method,  and  seek  the  accomplishment  of  the  gymnas¬ 
tic  purpose  ;  viz.,  the  daily  drill  by  recitation,  que.stion,  and 
answer  from  text-books  of  German,  P'rench  and  English  history, 
and  elementary  political  economy,  with  the  purpose  of  fixing  and 
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classifying  in  the  memory  of  the  student  the  elements  of  polit¬ 
ical  geography,  the  chronology  and  outward  frame  of  historic 
events,  the  biographies  of  historic  characters,  and  definitions  of 
political  and  economic  terms.  The  completion  of  the  junior 
year  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum  marks  the  close  of  gym¬ 
nastic  study  and  preparation.  The  senior  year  in  all  our  col¬ 
leges  of  the  first  rank  has  become  a  real  university  year,  both  in 
the  character  and  methods  of  the  instruction  there  given  and 
employed.  We  therefore  draw  the  line  in  our  system  between 
the  gymnasium  and  the  university  at  the  termination  of  the  jun¬ 
ior  year,  making  the  senior  year  of  the  college  in  these  studies 
to  correspond  with  the  first  year  in  the  School  of  Political  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  admitting  to  this  school,  as  candidates  for  its  degrees, 
all  persons  who  have  completed  successfully  the  work  of  the 
first  three  years  in  any  collegiate  institution  of  the  first  rank  in 
the  United  States,  or  an  equivalent  course  in  any  foreign  college, 
lyceum,  or  gymnasium,  or  who  can  pass  successful  examination 
upon  all  the  studies  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  of  this 
institution  to  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  .  .  .  With  the  change 
from  the  gymnasium  to  the  university  the  method  of  instruction 
changes,  as  well  as  the  subjects.  The  text-book,  with  its 
assigned  lessons  and  daily  drill  upon  the  same,  is  discarded,  as 
both  cramping  to  the  student  and  narrowing  to  the  professor. 
We  must  get  here  nearer  to  sources  and  original  material.  We 
must  go  back  of  the  treati.ses  to  the  earliest  documents,  and 
learn  to  form  from  these  our  opinions,  and  to  make  from  these 
our  own  hand-books.” 

The  development  of  the  School  of  Political  Science  into  a 
three  years’  course  necessitated  the  appointment  of  a  special 
corps  of  instructors,  who,  as  already  stated,  were  chiefly  selected 
from  “  The  Burgess  School.”  All  except  Prof.  Alexander,  Dr. 
De  Leon,  and  Dr.  Seligman  are  Amherst  graduates.  Prof.  Alex¬ 
ander  is  really  the  head  of  the  philosophical  department ;  but  he 
lectures  in  the  School  of  Political  Science.  Drs.  De  Leon  and 
Seligman  are  both  graduates  of  this  new  school.  The  present 
personnel  of  the  department  and  the  exact  arrangement  of  the 
various  branches  of  instruction, — which  is  almost  entirely  by 
lectures, —  is  shown  by  tabular  views  in  the  circular  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  1886-7. 
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PRESENT  FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Of  the  entire  staff  of  nine  instructors  three  are  full  professors 
in  Columbia  College:  (i)  John  W.  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  constitutional  and  international  history  and  law  ;  (2) 
Archibald  Ale.xander,  A.M,.  Ph.D.,  professor  of  philosophy;  (3) 
Richmond  Mayo  Smith  (A.B ,  Amherst  1875),  AM,  professor 
of  political  economy  and  social  science  (he  also  teaches  English 
history).  There  is  one  adjunct  profes.sor  of  history  ;  namely, 
Edmund  Munroe  Smith  (A.  H.,  Amherst  1874),  A.  M.,  J.  U.  D., 
who  teaches  F'rench  history,  but  is  principally  engaged  in  lectur¬ 
ing  on  Roman  law  and  comparative  jurisprudence.  There  is  one 
permanent  lecturer  on  administrative  law, — Frank  J.  Goodnow 
(A.B.,  Amherst  1879),  LL.  B.,  the  successor  of  the  lamented 
Clifford  Rush  Bateman,  who  died  shortly  after  his  preparation 
for  this  lectureship.  There  are  also  three  prize  lectureships,  held 
by  meritorious  graduates  of  the  School  of  Political  Science  or  of 
the  Law  School,  and  yielding  $500  a  year.  The  present  incum¬ 
bents  are  Daniel  De  Leon,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  lecturer  on  Latin- 
American  diplomacy  (a  unique  feature  of  university  instruction) ; 
P'rederick  W.  Whitridge  (A.  B.,  Amherst  1874),  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 
lecturer  on  the  political  history  of  New  York;  and  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman,  LL.B.,  Ph  D.,  lecturer  on  the  history  of  political  econ¬ 
omy.  These  prize  lecturers  must  give  an  annual  series  of  at 
least  twenty  lectures.  They  hold  for  a  three  years’  term,  and 
may  be  reappointed.  It  is  an  admirable  system  for  recruiting 
the  faculty,  or  for  encouraging  scholarly  tendencies  on  the  part 
of  the  best  graduates  of  the  school. 

LIBRARY  OF  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

One  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  faculty  of  instruction 
in  the  School  of  Political  Science  is  the  special  librarian, — Geo. 
H.  Baker  (A.  B.,  Amherst  1874),  A.  M., —  who  has  enjoyed  the 
best  of  German  university  training  in  the  subjects  which  he 
represents.  Mr.  Baker  gives  one  lecture  a  week  upon  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  As  described  in  the  circular  of  information  (School  of 
Political  Science)  for  i8c6-jy,  “The  purpose  of  this  course  of 
lectures  is  to  give,  for  the  practical  use  of  students  and  invest! 
gators,  an  account  of  the  original  sources  for  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory  and  political  science.  It  gives,  in  introduction,  a  brief 
encyclopaedic  statement  of  the  domain  of  political  science  and 
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the  several  allied  sciences  or  branches  of  study,  with  their 
mutual  inter-relations.  It  then  takes  up,  by  countries,  the  mate¬ 
rial  which  forms  the  record  of  the  political,  legal,  and  economic 
activity  of  the  leading  modern  states,  giving  a  short  sketch  of 
the  historiography  of  each  country ;  the  special  bibliograph¬ 
ical  works  relating  to  the  subject;  then  a  description  of  all 
important  collections  of  early  chronicles  and  histories  ;  collec¬ 
tions  of  memoirs  ;  collections  and  publications  of  historical  and 
similar  societies  ;  general  and  special  collections  of  treaties  and 
diplomatic  papers ;  statistical  collections  and  other  economic 
publications  ;  government  and  official  publications, — including 
public  documents,  parliamentary  debates,  statutes,  law  reports, 
and  other  collective  works  in  the  field  of  public  and  private  law. 
It  is  intended  to  give  the  title,  proper  form  of  citation,  history, 
character  of  these  publications,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
indexed  and  may  be  used.  An  account  of  the  archives  and  pub¬ 
lic  records  of  each  state  treated  is  also  given,  with  a  description 
of  their  calendars  or  indexes,  printed  and  unprinted  ;  their 
general  character,  arrangement,  and  regulations  for  use.” 

The  importance  and  suggestiveness  of  this  line  of  teaching 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  in  the  present  stage  of  academic 
instruction  in  the  United  States.  Any  student  of  history  who 
has  attended  lectures  in  German  universities  knows  well  that 
the  best  information  there  acquired  is  of  a  bibliographical  char¬ 
acter.  In  the  historical  department  at  Heidelberg,  one  professor 
{Winkelmann)  spends  an  entire  semester,  five  hours  a  week,  on 
the  Methodologie  und  Encyklopddie  der  Geschichtswissenschaften, 
— a  course  highly  valued  by  the  few  who  follow  it.  The  great 
defect,  however,  in  German  exercises  of  this  sort,  is  that  the 
student  rarely  sees  the  books  or  collections  that  the  lecturer 
describes.  Such  training  should  be  carried  on  in  the  university- 
library,  in  small  classes,  seated  around  a  large  table  where  all  the 
works  mentioned  are  actually  displayed  and  may  be  handled  by 
the  student,  during  the  lecture  or  after  it.  This  method  has 
been  practised  by  the  writer  in  a  lecture-room  connected  with 
the  Peabody  Library  of  80,000  volumes,  in  Baltimore,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  feasible  in  any  college  library. 

Columbia  College  has  provided  a  special  room  for  the  library 
of  history  and  political  science,  which  now  numbers  about  15,000 
volumes.  This  room  adjoins  the  main  library  and  is  conven- 
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iently  fitted  with  separate  tables,  desk  chairs,  electric  student- 
lamps,  etc.,  for  independent,  secluded  work.  The  special  libra¬ 
rian  sits  outside  in  the  main  library,  near  the  door  leading  to  the 
reading-room  of  his  department.  He  admits  those  only  who 
have  scholarly  business  there  ;  he  aids  and  advises  students  in 
their  quest  of  materials  ;  he  knows  his  special  library  like  a  book 
of  ready  reference.  This  is  the  proper  way  to  administer  a 
department-collection.  No  amount  of  cataloguing  and  classifica¬ 
tion,  no  perfunctory  lecturing  on  bibliography,  will  fully  avail 
their  purpose  without  a  good  librarian  who  can  carry  an  admin¬ 
istrative  system  in  his  head,  and  keep  the  whole  library  at  his 
fingers’  ends. 

The  new  library  administration  of  Melvil  Dewey  (A.  B., 
Amherst  i874*)»  which,  like  the  School  of  Political  Science,  has 
been  grafted  from  young  Amherst  College  upon  the  sturdy  trunk 
of  old  Columbia  (it  proves  its  sturdy  vitality  by  invigorating  the 
grafts),  is  certainly  beginning  to  mediate  most  admirably  between 
its  once  scattered,  chaotic  collections  of  books  and  its  present 
active  corps  of  students.  It  aims  to  organize  so  thoroughly  its 
literary  resources  in  any  given  field,  like  history  or  political  sci¬ 
ence,  that  they  can  be  speedily  massed  upon  any  given  point 
with  the  precision  and  certainty  of  a  Prussion  army  corps,  in  the 
execution  of  a  military  manoeuvre.  At  present,  in  many  college 
libraries,  the  search  for  scattered  books  or  pamphlets,  upon  a 
given  subject,  is  like  the  hunt  for  a  needle  in  a  hay  stack  ;  but, 
with  the  Columbia  system  of  library-management,  if  perfectly 
carried  out,  every  lost  needle  will  become  a  needle-gun  in  the 
armory  of  science,  ready  with  a  thousand  others  for  instant  use. 
With  such  organization  of  knowledge,  and  with]  trained  men  to 
apply  it,  any  department  of  science  can  go  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  Carlyle  expressed  only  a  half  truth  when  he  said, 
“  The  best  modern  university  is  a  library  of  books,”  even  if  we 
concede  him  good  books,  a  good  librarian,  and  good  readers. 
The  best  of  libraries  is  not  a  modern  university  unless  it 
becomes  a  laboratory  of  science,  where  fresh  truth  is  demon¬ 
strated,  under  the  influence  of  master  minds,  living  or  dead. 
This  is  the  highest  function  of  teachers  and  professors, — to  keep 

1  Another  graduate  of  Amherst  in  1874,  Mr.  Walter  Stanley  Biscoe,  has  charge 
of  the  catalogue  department  and  the  general  classification  of  the  Columbia  College 
Library. 
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alive  the  scientific  spirit,  to  breath  upon  and  kindle  anew  the 
sacred  fire,  as  did  the  flamens  of  old.  Columbia  College  has  not 
been  content  with  erecting  a  magnificent  library-building ;  that 
alone,  even  if  crowded  with  books  and  with  passive  readers, 
would  have  been  a  mausoleum,  and  not  a  real  university  library. 
She  has  established  in  that  beautiful  building  a  vigorous  School 
of  Political  Science,  which  is  rapidly  transforming  both  the 
library  and  the  college  into  a  modern  university. 


^^DIRA  NECESSITAS:' 

[Euripides’  Alkestis,  962-983] 


High  aloft  have  I  been  lifted 
On  the  poet’s  wings  of  song ; 

Many  sages’  words  have  pondered  : 
Nothing  have  I  seen  or  known 
Mightier  than  necessity. 

Neither  in  the  'Fhracian  tablets 
By  the  Orphic  voice  recorded, 

Nor  in  all  the  drugs  that  Phoibos 
To  Asclepios’  children  gave, 

Is  a  charm  to  break  her  pow'er 

For  the  troubled  sons  of  men. 


She  alone  has  neither  altars 
Nor  an  image  to  adore. 

Offerings  she  regardeth  never. 

Come  not,  goddess,  in  my  life. 
Nearer  than  now  thou  art  to  me  ! 
For  whatever  Zeus  has  bidden 
Is  fulfilled  with  thy  assistance  : 

Even  the  Chalybean  iron 

Thou  subduest  in  thy  might. 

And  thy  unrelenting  spirit 

Knoweth  not  regret  or  shame. 


W.  C.  L. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  GEN 
ERAL  SCHEME  OF  EDUCA  TION 

BY  MAY  MACKINTOSH,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Manual  training  is  now  an  established  fact.  It  has  its 
friends,  its  enemies ;  and  it  has  those  who  are  neither 
foes  nor  friends,  because,  while  they  admit  the  usefulness 
of  industrial  work  for  intending  artizans  or  mechanics,  they  do 
not  understand  its  full  scope  and  possibilities  in  aiding  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  whole  human  being.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  fitting 
time  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  aims  of  manual  training, 
and  of  its  place  among  the  aids  to  the  completest  development 
of  the  child. 

Taking  the  risk  of  re  stating  a  few  threadbare  truths,  there  are 
the  following  points  to  be  considered  : 

First :  Does  the  child  come  to  us  as  merely  a  little, — a  very 
little, — intellect?  or,  does  this  intellect  bring  along  with  it  a 
restless  body  and  busy  fingers,  that  are  always  demanding 
employment  as  well?  We  have  to  train  the  complete  child;  why 
do  we  divide  him  into  thirds,  so  to  speak,  and  arbitrarily  decide 
to  educate  his  intellect  alone,  leaving  his  moral  and  physical 
natures  to  lie  dormant  or  run  wild,  according  to  the  individual 
character? 

This  suppression  of  the  natural  physical  needs  and  demands 
seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  old  asceticism,  when  the  greatest 
saint  was  he  who  most  “  mortified  the  flesh.”  A  learned  man 
with  the  frame  of  a  hercules  seemed  to  our  forefathers,  of  Chau¬ 
cer’s,  and  even  of  Shakespeare’s  time,  an  anomaly  too  monstrous 
to  be  conceived  of.  It  is  true  we  hear  occasionally  quoted,  mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano ;  but  look  for  a  moment  at  the  examination- 
papers  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  find  how  much  more  both 
teachers  and  pupils  think  of  getting  a  high  percentage  than  of 
preserving  their  health,  and  with  it  their  future  ability  to  do  good 
work  in  the  world  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  new  reading  of 
the  motto  would  be,  “  a  vigorously-worked  mind  in  an  unsound 
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Physiologists  tell  us  that  long-disused  muscles  lose,  more  or 
less  completely,  their  power  of  action  ;  and  pianists  wish  to  have 
their  pupils  begin  as  soon  as  possible,  because  young  muscles 
are  most  pliable.  Why,  then,  defer  manual  training  till  an 
acquired  stiffness  of  the  muscles  makes  it  more  difficult  to  obtain 
good  results  ?  I  speak  advisedly;  for  while  teaching  some  rough 
boys  and  girls  in  an  impromptu  “  vacation-school,”  some  of  the 
manual  work  of  the  kindergarten,  I  discovered  that  boys  of  ten 
and  eleven  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  doing  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  work  that  is  done  easily  by  our  little  four  and  five- 
year-olds  on  first  entering  the  kindergarten.  The  particular 
work  was  the  weaving,  which  demands  a  pretty  equal  use  of  both 
hands,  and  in  this  fact  may  lie  the  e.xplanation  of  the  awkward¬ 
ness  shown  ;  for,  while  in  general  school-work  the  right  hand  is 
systematically  trained,  the  left  is  entirely  neglected. 

Emerson  says  something  to  this  effect, — that  for  every  new 
invention  thought  out,  every  new  discovery  made,  we  must  pay 
back  in  some  other  form  to  keep  the  balance  true.  Thus,  if  we 
invent  carriages,  we  lose  the  power  of  walking  immense  dis¬ 
tances  by  the  very  disuse  of  it.  Or,  as  in  natural  phenomena, 
whenever  the  sea  encroaches  on  one  part  of  the  land  it  recedes 
from  it  at  another. 

And  it  really  seems  that,  since  the  introduction  of  so  much 
machinery,  the  skilled  workmanship  of  the  hand  has  been 
ste.dily  on  the  decrease.  Now,  machinery  originated  in  the 
attempt  of  skilled  workmen  to  make  their  work  still  finer  and 
easier  of  accomplishment  ;  and  probably  none  but  the  simplest 
contrivances  could  have  been  invented  had  not  the  skilled  hand 
been  ready  to  manifest  the  thought  of  the  creative  brain. 
Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  the  inventions  of  the  future,  if  we 
neglect  to  supply  the  conditions  needful  for  their  evolution  ? 

Now,  if  we  may  take  for  granted  that  we  shall  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  child  by  educating  his  whole,  three-fold  nature 
from  the  first,  the  next  question  that  arises  is.  How  to  do  it. 

Leaving  the  question  of  the  training  of  the  moral  nature,  not 
because  unimportant,  but  because  too  important  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  subsidiary  interest,  and  leaving,  also,  the  intellectual 
side,  because  there  is  no  fear  of  /ts  becoming  neglected  for  the 
next  hundred  years  or  so,  let  us,  with  Froebel,  consider  the  first 
possibilities  of  hand-training  for  the  infant  and  the  young  child. 
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At  first  the  infant  cannot  even  grasp ;  its  hands  lie  passive,  or 
are  thrown  aimlessly  about.  Next,  it  grasps  tightly  whatever  it 
can  reach,  but  cannot  calculate  distances.  Then,  as  Rousseau 
says,  “  it  is  better  to  carry  the  child  to  the  object  than  to  bring 
the  object  to  the  child,”  as  in  the  first  instance  the  distance  is 
more  impressed  upon  the  child’s  mind.  It  is  true  that  Rousseau' 
had  more  thought  of  the  moral  than  of  the  physical  training 
when  giving  this  advice  ;  but  it  is  a  valuable  hint  for  our  pur¬ 
poses  as  well.  And  Froebel  wishes  the  mother  to  provide  a  soft, 
colored  ball,  attached  to  a  string,  with  which  to  play  with  the 
child  and  bring  the  little  muscles  into  playful  activity.  The  ball 
is  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  cost  the  child  a  little  effort  in  grasp¬ 
ing  it. 

Then,  as  time  goes  on,  the  other  gifts  and  occupations  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  some  of  the  games,  come  in  to  carry  on  this 
training,  and  nearly  all  of  them  train  both  hands  equally.  I  may 
mention  here  having  seen  fine  results  in  drawing  with  two  hands 
of  forms  alike  on  each  side,  —  a  piece  of  chalk  being  held  in 
each  hand.  This  I  saw  done  by  the  pupils  graduated  from  the 
kindergarten  of  the  Froebel  Academy,  Brooklyn.  Now,  while 
this  accomplishment  is  limited  in  its  immediate  uses, — being 
only  applicable  to  the  drawing  of  manufactured  articles  and 
geometric  figures, —  it  is  an  e.xcellent  discipline  of  hand  and  eye 
when  used  occasionally.  As  yet,  I  have  only  used  it  in  drawing 
squares,  etc.,  all  the  class  making  the  same  lines  at  the  same- 
time  ;  and  I  have  had  satisfactory  results.  Where  possible  to- 
use  this  method,  it  shortens  the  time  of  outlining  by  one-half ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  caution  the  children  that  few,  if  any,  nat¬ 
ural  objects  are  the  same  on  each  side.  Thus,  drawing  a  butter¬ 
fly.  a  bee,  a  fish,  a  leaf,  or  some  trees,  with  both  hands,  would  at 
first  seem  to  be  allowable  ;  but  fuller  observation  will  generally 
show  some  minute  difference  between  the  sides  ;  and  I  need  not 
say  that  the  fullest  observation  of  all  objects  brought  to  their 
notice  is  expected  of  our  pupils. 

After  the  children  leave  the  kindergarten  I  would  not  have  a 
sudden  and  startling  change  in  the  nature  of  their  employments.. 
They  must  begin  to  learn  to  read  and  write  ;  true,  but  for  what 
reason  do  people  learn  to  read  and  write  ^  Is  it  that  they  are  to 
be  mere  copyists, — that  all  the  literature  of  the  future  is  to  be  a 
skillful  hash  of  what  has  gone  before ;  or  are  they  to  learn  how 
to  record  their  own  thoughts,  —  simple  at  first,  but  gradually 
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increasing  in  complexity, — and  their  observations  and  discoveries 
of  Nature’s  ways  ?  Therefore  the  reading  and  writing  lessons 
should  be  called  “thought”  rather  than  “language  lessons,’^ 
and  should  be  closely  connected  with  the  child’s  own  work  and 
discoveries  ;  and  just  here,  work  according  to  the  principle, — 
followed  by  Froebel  in  the  kindergarten, — of  letting  the  hand 
show  what  is  in  the  brain,  should  be  carried  on.  and  not  let  drop, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  when  the  kindergarten-child  enters 
school. 

Of  all  manual  training,  drawing, — properly  taught, — is  the  most 
economical.  By  “  properly  taught  ”  I  mean  that  the  children 
should  be  taught  to  draw  from  the  object  from  the  first,  and  not 
exercised  in  servile  copying  from  flat  patterns.  And  every  child 
can  be  trained  to  sec  the  object  sufficiently  well  to  make  an 
unmistakable  though  rude  drawing  of  it.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
genius  in  drawing,  but  of  what  is  possible  for  children,  who,  if 
suffered  to  grow  up  without  the  right  training,  would  say  of 
themselves  “  that  they  could  not  draw  a  straight  line.”  Agassiz 
always  required  his  students  to  draw  the  specimens  they  studied, 
and  considered  it  a  valuable  part  of  their  training;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  one  never  knows  the  minute  particulars  about  any 
given  object  so  well  as  after  an  attempt  to  draw  it,  or  model  it 
in  clay.  Modeling  in  clay  is  in  some  ways  to  be  preferred  to 
drawing  ;  for  while  drawing  only  gives  one  view  of  the  object, 
in  modeling  the  whole  is  imitated,  and  consequently,  closely 
observed. 

In  addition,  where  small  classes  will  permit,  I  would  keep  the 
advanced  weaving  (already  mentioned)  with  the  paper-folding, 
and  the  paper-cutting  and  pasting  of  the  kindergarten,  as  the 
last  two  occupations  are  invaluable  for  training  children  to  use 
every  scrap  of  material,  and  to  finish  with  neatness.  This  would 
be  the  manual  work  of  the  first  year  of  school,  with  possibly  the 
making  of  skeleton  geometric  solids  in  peas-work, — the  soaked 
peas  forming  the  connections  of  the  edges  of  the  solid,  which 
are  represented  by  thin  sticks. 

So  far,  I  can  speak  from  experience  ;  and  in  continuing  to 
work  out  the  connection  of  manual  training  with  school-work,  I 
shall  take  up  the  course  of  work  taken  in  the  Working  Men’s 
School  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  in  New  York  City, 
only  modifying  it  somewhat,  as  required  by  circumstances.  This 
course  includes  clay  and  cardboard  cutting  and  modeling  ;  wood 
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and  metal  work  of  different  descriptions  ;  and,  of  course,  the 
drawing  continued.  Plain  sewing  and  cooking  is  taught  to  the 
girls  of  the  Working  Men’s  School, — the  cooking  after  school- 
hours,  I  believe  ;  and  the  older  boys  come  on  Saturday  mornings 
for  instruction  in  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  work. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  would  say  that  what¬ 
ever  manual  work  is  nearest  to  the  interests  of  the  scholars,  and 
is  most  easily  obtained  for  them,  is  the  best.  It  matters  little  if 
they  but  feel  the  delightful  sense  of  power  given  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  their  hands  have  made  one  thing  skilfully  and  well. 
Nothing  seems  impossible  to  him  who  has  achieved  one  success; 
and  consider  what  an  aid  we  possess  toward  the  training  of 
mentally-slow  pupils,  if  we  can  say,  pointing  to  some  well- 
finished  work,  “See  how  well  you  did  that;  with  a  little  more 
trying,  you  can  do  this  too.”  Even  among  our  self-sufficient 
American  children  there  are  many  that  need  such  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  who,  getting  that  encouragement,  become  much  more 
useful  members  of  society  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

But  the  last  question  to  be  answered  here, — and  usually  the 
first  one  asked, — in  relation  to  manual  training,  is.  Does  not  tne 
intellectual  work  suffer  if  time  is  taken  for  industrial  work  in 
school  ? 

The  answer  is,  emphatically.  No  !  Children,  especially  young 
children,  cannot  force  their  attention  to  keep  to  one  subject  for 
long  together, — the  actual  time  varying  with  the  children  and 
the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher ;  and  it  is  hurtful  to  them, 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  to  be  obliged  to  take  pan  in 
any  lesson  after  this  period  of  fatigue  is  reached.  Intellectually, 
because  they  form  the  habit  of  inattention  in  self-defense ; 
morally,  because  they  are  obliged  to  pretend  attehtion  ;  and 
physically,  in  their  poor  little  restlesss  bodies,  that  need  so  much 
movement  for  their  healthy  development.  Then,  what  a  blessed 
relief  is  some  piece  of  work  for  the  hands ;  and  how  fresh  the 
interest  and  attention  for  the  following  studies.  It  is  the  most 
economic  arrangement,  even  if  the  claims  of  intellectual  educa¬ 
tion  are  considered  as  paramount  :  and  for  those  who  realize  that 
their  duty  is,  first  of  all,  to  preserve  God’s  most  precious  gift  of 
health  to  all  the  children  under  their  care,  it  is  the  best  way  of 
attaining  their  object.  True  manual  training  is  only  one  branch 
of  physical  training  ;  and  as  such  I  have  considered  it  through¬ 
out  this  article. 
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BY  FRANCES  C.  SPARHAWK. 

VI. —  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

Before  the  Club  adjourned  that  evening  the  question  of  the  next 
evening’s  subject  was  considered.  Mr.  Warren  remarked  that  to 
discuss  the  question  of  Woman  Suffrage  without  giving  woman  a 
chance  to  speak  for  herself  upon  it,  would  show  either  a  foregone 
conclusion,  or  would  be  a  contradiction  in  fact,  should  it  be  found  that 
the  voice  of  the  Club  was  in  favor  of  giving  her  her  rights, — in  other 
words,  the  ballot. 

Miss  Moore  asserted  that  it  had  always  been  woman’s  right  to  have 
a  champion,  and  always  would  be  ;  and  that  anything  that  took  from 
the  strength  of  that  assurance  would  do  the  greatest  injury  to  the 
cause,  not  only  of  woman  but  of  civilization. 

“I  move,”  said  Mr.  'I'ipton,  “  that  we  have  a  presentation  of  this 
subject  from  both  sides,  since,  unlike  the  Indian  question,  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  principle.  And  let  us  be,  as  the 
advocates  of  the  cause  would  put  it,  liberal  enough  to  decide  that 
woman  shall  speak  for  herself,  whether  she  approves  of  it  or  not,”  he 
added,  smiling.  “  For  this  reason  I  move  that  Miss  Moore  be  asked 
to  give  us  her  arguments  against  woman’s  rights, — suffrage  among 
them, — and  that  some  lady  who  holds  the  other  view,  present  that ; 
and  I  propose  Mrs.  Crofts.” 

“  That  is  certainly  making  the  rights  a  foregone  conclusion,”  laughed 
the  lady  ;  “  for  you  evidently  take  my  husband  and  myself  for  two 
individualities,  since  the  doctor  had  the  last  essay.  But  no,  thank  you ; 
I  believe  in  the  cause  too  much  to  want  it  to  be  so  poorly  advocated. 
I  propose  Mrs.  Hardack.” 

“  The  same  objection,”  returned  Mrs.  Hardack. 

“  Now,  look  here,”  cried  Mr.  Atterbury.  “That’s  the  way  wdth  you 
ladies.  What  man  refuses  to  make  a  speech  because  he  is  modest 
enough  to  fancy  that  he  can’t  talk  the  best  ?  Now  I  move  that  the 
next  person  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  who  is  proposed,  take  her 
rights  by  taking  up  the  cause.  Who  seconds?  ” 

“  I,”  said  Mr.  Roberts. 

The  motion  passed  unanimously. 

“Then,”  pursued  Mr.  Atterbury,  “  I  propose  Miss  Upham.” 

The  next  evening  of  the  Club,  Miss  Grace  Moore  began  her  essay 
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by  stating  that,  although  she  was  one  of  the  remonstrants,  she  did  not 
want  to  be  considered  as  ranking  with  Ouida,  even  here  ;  for  she 
approached  the  subject  from  a  totally  different  point  of  view.  She 
did  not  oppose  woman  suffrage  because  men  were  “  unscrupulous 
tyrants,”  but  in  the  belief  that  it  was  better  for  the  world,  to  have  in 
every  life  a  resting-place  outside  its  strife.  “  I  don’t  think  that  it  is 
because  a  man  does  not  believe  his  wife,  or  his  mother,  or  his  sister 
capable  of  deciding  upon  the  question  that  he  does  not  want  her  to  vote 
upon  it,”  she  read,  “  but  because  he  wants  in  his  own  home  a  spot 
where  nothing  of  politics  or  of  business  enters.” 

“  He  can  spend  his  evenings  at  his  club,  or  down  town  somewhere, 
and  get  these,”  threw  in  Mrs.  Roberts,  in  an  assumed  stage  whisper. 

“Woman  is  an  agent  for  good,”  pursued  Miss  Moore.  “This 
should  be  the  starting-point  of  any  argument ;  for,  since  it  was  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,  the  complement  that  was  given  to  him  must 
have  been  not  only  for  his  good,  but  good  in  herself.  Not  unmitigated 
good,  however,  if  we  consider  the  story  of  the  Fall,  and  what  came 
from  Eve’s  attempt  to  enlarge  her  sphere.  Hut,  in  spite  of  faults, 
womanly  influence  is,  in  the  main,  for  good  ;  and  the  question  with  all 
fair-minded  people  is,  how  it  can  be  turned  to  the  best  account.  Is  this 
to  be  done  by  women’s  throwing  themselves  into  politics,  or  by  keeping 
in  men’s  remembrances  the  fact  of  a  life  above  these,  simpler  and 
more  ideal, — a  life  which  they  aspire  to  become  worthy  to  share? 
Therefore,  it  is  not  because  the  vote  can  be  rationally  denied  to 
women,  or  that  women  are  too  silly  or  too  wicked  to  e.xercise  it,  that  I 
am  opposed  to  its  being  given  ;  but  because  I  believe  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  outside  of  politics  and  business  strife  is  like  the  mountain  air, 
which  is  full  of  purity  and  health  to  men  and  women.  And  therefore 
I  say,  as  we  could  not  do  without  our  mountains  or  our  ideals,  so  we 
cannot  do  without  a  retreat,  in  daily  life,  from  the  dust  and  turmoil  of 
the  streets  Women,  refined,  cultivated,  high-minded,  are  such  retreat. 
The  world  cannot  lose  it.”  ’ 

Miss  Moore  said  other  things  also,  and  said  them  well  ;  but  this  was 
the  gist  of  her  argument.  She  made  it  with  assurance  that  it  was  the 
motive  which  influenced  nearly  all  men  and  women  opposed  to 
woman  suffrage. 

“One  point,  if  I  may  be  allowed,”  said  Mrs.  Crofts.  '‘No  man  has 
ever  aspired  to  share  a  woman’s  life.  All  men  are  at  heart  like  the 
Eastern  men, — I  believe  it’s  the  Hindoos, — who  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord  that  he  hasn’t  made  them  women.  It’s  like  the  story  I  heard  a 
young  man  tell  of  his  talking  superior  down  to  his  little  sister,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  telling  her  that  she  could  not  go  out  into  the  wet 
because  she  was  a  girl ;  and  then  his  inward  pean  that  he  w'as  not  a 
girl.  Every  man  feels  so;  and  if  he  doesn’t  begin  it  with  this  child  at 
ten,  it  is  because  with  him  it  has  come  earlier.” 
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Mr.  Coylston  glanced  at  Mr.  Atterbury  with  a  smile.  Mr.  Tipton 
laughed. 

“  To  be  sure,”  he  said, 

‘  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  forests.’ 

I  confess,  men  would  not  enjoy  having  their  sphere  or  their  circle 
chalked  out  round  them.” 

“  Everybody  does,”  answered  Mr.  Coylston.  “  We  all  have  our  lim¬ 
itations.” 

Mr.  Hardack  smiled  a  little,  for  Mr.  Coylston’s  sense  of  his  limita¬ 
tions  was  vague. 

“  Why  is  politics  always  considered,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
always  spoken  of,  as  the  most  reprobate  of  all  trades,”  inquired  Miss 
Wynne.  It  is  full  of  opportunities  for  abusing  trust ;  but  so  are  bank 
officers  and  railroad  companies  and  corporations  of  all  kinds, — politics 
the  fullest,  of  course.  But  we  need  not  pretend  that  the  evil  is  of 
necessity  in  the  system.  It  is  in  the  men  who  take  unfair  advantage 
of  opportunity.  Would  it  be  in  women,  too  ?  In  some.  But  every¬ 
thing  is  better  done  which  men  and  women  do  together,  whether  phil¬ 
anthropic  work,  school  work,  or  work  in  any  path.  What  is  there 
inherent  in  politics  to  make  it  prove  the  base  e.\ception  ?  ” 

“Miss  Moore  has  told  you  that  there  is  everything.  Miss  Upham 
will  probably  tell  you  that  there  is  nothing,”  said  the  president.  “  But 
it  is  in  order  to  hear  her  before  any  further  discussion  of  this  matter.” 

“While  agreeing  with  Mrs.  Livermore  in  her  answer  to  Ouida,” 
began  the  essayist,  “  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  her  arguments,  which  you  all 
know,  especially  as  I  could  not  do  it  in  her  inimitable  way.  She  plants 
herself  upon  the  inherent  rights  of  human  beings,  which  she  wisely 
calls  granite  ;  and  she  answers  argument  by  evidence  that  the  thing 
argued  against  has  been  a  success  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 

“  When  the  twentieth  century  begins,  nothing  will  be  harder  to  recall 
than  what  were  the  delusions  by  which  men  and  women  persuaded 
themselves  that  it  was  dangerous  to  allow  women  to  e.xpress  political 
opinions.  Some  of  these  reasons  will  probably  be  held  up  again  to 
the  light  of  day,  like  an  old  fashioned  garment  that  one  puts  on  to 
masquerade  in. 

“  But  it  is  not  likely  to  be  confessed  that  masculine  horror  of  house¬ 
cleaning  e.xtends  into  social  and  political  life  ;  that  there  are  a  good 
many  men  who  associate  with  woman's  sphere  a  broom  in  some  form, 
and  quite  rightly,  too.  If  women  come,  the  broom  will  come  ;  which  is 
only  another  proof  that  feminine  characteristics  are  different  from  mas¬ 
culine.  But  then  brooms,  used  with  tact,  and  not  obtruded,  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  making  houses  habitable  ;  and  the  feminine  instinct  for 
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order  will  not  be  a  bad  thing  in  government.  Nature  will  guide;; 
man  will  still  be  the  provider  for  the  nation  in  bringing  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  into  its  gates.  He  will  bring  the  treasures  from  over  the  seas,  and 
will  transport  these  and  other  treasures  of  wealth  over  the  railroads 
that  he  has  built  and  will  build.  He  will  create  the  navy, — if  we  ever 
have  one, — he  will  fight  our  battles,  if  we  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to 
need  any  more  fought.  The  out-of-door  work  of  the  family  and  the 
out-of-door  work  of  the  nation  will  alike  still  be  his.  But  as  no  camp 
is  a  home,  so  no  nation  is  thoroughly  a  home  until  it  becomes  a  place 
in  which  men  and  women  unite  in  the  responsibilities  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  its  management. 

“  As  to  taking  woman  out  of  her  sphere, — are  we  troubled  lest  the 
earth  should  get  out  of  its  orbit  ?  Vet  the  earth  is  no  more  Nature’s, 
work  than  woman  is,  and  Nature, — or  why  should  we  not  say  God, 
when  we  mean  so?  —  looks  out  for  the  balance  of  forces.  The  centrif¬ 
ugal  will  never  be  strong  enough  to  send  woman  off  in  a  tangent  from 
her  own  orbit  Men  are  as  really  men  as  in  the  days  when  hunting 
and  fighting  were  their  only  occupations,  only  that  they  are  more 
manly.  They  have  shed  something  of  the  brute  with  their  wild  ani¬ 
mals’  skins. 

“  But  there  is  another  cause  of  reluctance  to  grant  the  franchise 
and  this  is  one  that  never  can  be  looked  back  upon  as  disgraceful  ;  it 
is  one  that  influences  the  best  class  of  men  in  the  opposition.  Men 
know  the  stress  and  strain  of  life,  the  often  terrible  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence;  and  they  advise  women  to  keep  out  of  it.  ‘You  don’t  know 
what  you  are  asking,’  they  say.  Ah  !  if  they  could  keep  women  out  of 
this  struggle  ;  if  women  could  keep  themselves  out  of  it ;  it  might  not 
be  wise  or  noble  to  do  so,  but  it  would  be  a  terrible  temptation.  Are 
the  men  successful  who  try  hardest  to  keep  from  the  women  of  their 
own  families  responsibilities,  losses,  and  poverty  ?  These  do  fall  upon 
women, — always  have  done  ;  and  until  the  world  is  so  made  that  men 
can  take  these  things  altogether  from  the  shoulders  of  women, — which 
will  never  be, — they  should  not  deny  them  the  reward  of  responsibility 
well  borne,  which  is, — more  responsibility.  A  strange  reward  instead 
of  ease  or  pleasure  ?  It  seems  so.  But  we  all  know  the  rule  of  the 
highest  achievement,  that  he  who  does  excellent  work  one  day,  receives 
as  the  crown  of  his  reward  the  power  to  do  even  better  the  next.  If 
we  put  it  as  the  story  of  the  man  with  the  five  talents  which  he  made 
ten,  and  the  dominion  over  ten  cities,  the  thing  grows  plain.  For  rul¬ 
ing  faithfully  is  labor. 

“  It  may  have  been  a  prophecy,  in  fact,  that  a  woman’s  eyes  were  the 
first  to  see  Christ  arisen  from  death,  to  see  hope  for  the  life  of  man 
take  the  place  of  despair.  However  that  may  be,  since  that  day,  as 
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more  and  more  power  has  come  to  women,  the  home  element  has  more 
and  more  entered  into  governments.  By  the  home  element  I  mean 
exactly  the  opposite  spirit  from  the  savage  or  the  Spartan  that  threw 
away  all  of  humanity  that  was  not  self-asserting  and  martial.  The 
home  spirit  is  to  seek  and  to  save  what  is  lost ;  we  might  say  that  it  is 
domestic  economy  applied  to  humanity.  It  is  the  cripple,  the  invalid, 
the  delicate  child,  who  get  the  greatest  devotion,  and,  as  a  reward,  per¬ 
haps  .awaken  attention  to  and  respect  for  qualities  spiritual  rather  than 
martial,  an  admiration  for  strength  of  soul  as  well  as  of  arm.  This  is 
the  spirit  of  the  household,  the  womanly  spirit,  but  not  by  any  means 
found  only  in  women,  any  more  than  cour.age,  even  physical,  is  found 
only  in  men.  But  looking  at  ancient  civilizations  and  at  modern,  and 
at  Christian  in  distinction  from  others,  it  will  be  confessed  that  either 
as  coincidence,  or  more,  it  is  true  that  from  the  day  that  Christ  sent  a 
woman  to  carry  the  good  news  of  hope  to  his  brethren  the  active  pres¬ 
ence  and  thought  of  women  among  men  has  little  by  little  aroused  this 
spirit  in  them  and  kept  it  alive.  It  might  justly  be  called  the  scientific 
spirit  in  distinction  from  the  martial.  Now  in  spite  of  the  fascinations 
of  brilliant  achievements,  in  spite  of  flashing  eyes  and  swelling  hearts 
at  the  sight  and  the  record  of  daring  deeds,  it  has  come  to  be  generally 
recognized  that  to  seek  and  to  save  what  was  lost  is  a  still  more  daring 
and  difficult  work,  and  a  grander.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  the 
spirit  of  ideal  humanity  ;  not  of  either  half  of  it  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
as  one.  Woman’s  work  is  not  a  sphere,  neither  is  man’s  ;  each  has  a 
part.  It  is  only  when  the  two  are  joined  that  there  rounds  perfection  ; 
that  is,  perfection  as  far  as  fallible  mortals  can  go  toward  it.  Our  own 
earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere.  But  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  being 
like  human  governments,  lopsided. 

“  Ever  since  that  first  Easter  of  the  world  everything  has  been  tend 
ing,  though  so  slowly,  toward  a  resurrection  of  man  from  the  death  of 
degradation  and  despair.  New  hope,  new  life-blood  has  thrilTed  hu¬ 
manity.  Out  of  misery  and  crime  there  is  possible  a  resurrection  here 
and  now.  Only  the  spirit  of  CMirist  abroad  in  the  world  can  bring  this 
to  pass.  'I'he  spirit  fills  men  and  women  alike.  What  has  been  done 
for  humanity  by  them  has  been  done  together,  always  in  spirit,  gener¬ 
ally  as  to  actual  details  of  work.  History  is  full  of  reforms.  It  is  not 
only  through  them,  but  in  them  that  women  have  been  blessed,  for  they 
have  shared  in  the  doing  of  them.  In  the  abolition  of  slavery,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral,  they  have  borne  a  part.  Without  disputing  how 
many  talents  in  comparison  with  men’s  the  Lord  has  given  them,  it  must 
be  owned  that  under  hard  conditions  they  have  doubled  their  portion. 
They  have  not  been  behind  men  in  diligence  and  faithfulness  in  that 
work  which  has  redeemed  the  world  from  savagery  and  made  in  it 
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places  where  every  man  has  a  voice  in  the  government  under  which  he 
lives,  and  can  only  be  oppressed  by  his  own  consent.  It  is  not  because 
rulers  have  grown  tired  of  ruling  that  the  people,  or  a  part  of  them, 
have  anywhere  gained  control.  It  is  on  account  of  the  increase  of  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence  and  of  Christian  respect  for  humanity  that  this  thing 
has  come  about.  Whatever  wars  have  been  in  its  pathway,  these  forces 
have  been  its  motive  power,  and  these  are  neither  man’s  nor  woman’s 
alone,  but  both. 

“And  so  men,  at  last,  after  centuries  of  struggle,  have  gained  the 
authority  of  humanity.  But  they  have  not  fought  or  struggled  alone. 
Why  do  they  withhold  from  women  this  sajne  authority,  that  crown  of 
well-used  ability  ?  ” 


OLD  AND  NEW  METHODS  OE  TEACHING  LATIN. 

I'^HE  BEGINNERS’  LATIN  BOOK,  by  William  C.  Collar  and  M. 
Grant  Daniell,  is  the  title  of  a  singularly  modest  little  volume, 
which,  however,  in  its  quiet  way,  is,  as  we  think  and  hope,  the 
•  beginning  of  a  revolution.  Perhaps  it  may  be  most  briefly  described 
as  an  acknowledgment,, by  cautious,  thorough,  old-school  teachers,  that 
there  is  some  truth,  after  all,  in  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  “  Con¬ 
versational  method,”  even  as  applied  to  classic  languages.  Here  is  no 
foolish  offer  to  teach  you  a  language  without  grammar ;  no  plan  to 
jump  over  all  the  difficulties  in  six  weeks.  The  authors  seize  the  ear¬ 
liest  moment  to  declare  that  all  who  would  attain  through  scholarship, 
“  must  traverse  pretty  much  the  same  road  ” ;  and  again,  “  The  system 
of  inflected  forms,  which  is  so  seldom  mastered, — but  the  mastery  of 
which  is  .  .  .  indispensable,  — is  slowly,  but  very  fully,  developed.” 
Clearly,  this  is  no  newly-discovered  short  cut  to  true  wisdom. 

And  yet,  the  little  volume  is  not  a  bit  like  any  of  the  throng  of 
beginners’  books  already  in  the  field, — except,  perhaps.  Prof.  Gilder- 
sleeve’s  Primer.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  preparation  for  Caesar, 
in  the  sense  of  being  made  up  of  brief  and  pointless  fragments  from 
that  fascinating  and  popular  writer  for  boys.  It  is  not  a  series  of 
grammatical  rules,  with  a  series  of  sentences  to  illustrate  each  rule. 
It  does  not  prepare  for,  nor  accompany,  any  Latin  grammar.  It  is 
simply  an  introduction  to  the  Latin  language. 
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It  is  intended  to  be  the  beginner’s  only  book  for  a  year,  and  to  be 
completed  in  that  time.  Now,  we  have  often  before  seen  books  avow¬ 
edly  written  with  the  same  expectation  ;  but  never  the  boy  who  could 
be  driven  through  on  time,  nor  the  pedagogue  to  drive  him  !  This 
book  we  have  not  tried  ;  but  are  more  hopeful  that  we  could  “  save  a 
distance  ”  in  the  race.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  short.  Then,  it 
expressly  renounces  any  attempt  to  marshal  all  the  difficulties  of  Latin 
syntax  before  the  happy  intant,  and  only  aims  to  make  a  few  of  the 
commonest  constructions  and  idioms  intelligible.  But  especially,  the 
authors  have  tried  to  collect  materials  for  exercises  and  reading  lessons 
in  which  a  normal  boy  can  take  a  rational  interest.  They  even  permit 
him  an  occasional  smile.  Any  one  who  knows  the  prevalent  dread  of 
“  made-up  ”  Latin,  and  recalls  how  rarely  the  genus  boy  is  recognized 
by  the  grim  lords  of  Roman  literature,  will  realize  how  hard  this  path 
of  flowers  is  to  find.  Our  authors  have  not  followed  it  a  very  long 
way ;  and  they  are  a  little  afraid,  apparently,  of  having  gone  too  far. 
In  particular,  though  they  have  introduced  a  couple  of  dozen  bright 
little  Colloquia,” — somewhat  in  the  style  of  P'.rasmus’  dialogues  of 
schoolboys,  —  they  hasten  to  assure  the  conservative  drill-master  that 
these  are  no  “  integral  and  necessary  part  ”  of  the  book,  but  may  be 
taken  off  and  laid  aside,  like  the  gold  of  the  Phidian  Athena.  (The 
comparison  we  claim  as  our  own,  being  rather  proud  of  it.) 

Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  go  farther  and  grow  bolder.  It  is  the 
right  direction.  Languages  are  tools.  They  were  never  made  for  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  only  way  to  make  a  real  acquaintance  with  a  tool  is  to 
try  to  use  it  as  such.  The  present  writer  confesses  his  practice  lags  sadly 
behind  his  theory.  In  his  own  class-room  the  Latin  conversation  rarely 
goes  beyond  a  daily  “  Please  close  the  window  ”  ;  “  Give  me  your  book  ”  ; 
or  “  What  page  is  it  ?  ”  in  the  master’s  own  best  Ciceronian.  Doubtless 
most  classical  teachers  are  about  so,  or  more  so.  We  plead  in  extenu¬ 
ation,  first,  lack  of  time  ;  second,  pressure  of  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  ;  last,  not  least,  our  own  earlier  training.  We  dare  not  attempt 
much  because  we  should  be  floored  by  some  absurdly  simple  idiom. 
Perhaps  even  our  authors  labor  under  some  part  of  these  difficulties, 
feeling  strongly  that  something  must  be  done,  while  time  and  means 
are  hardly  to  be  found  for  doing  it.  Their  little  book  is  the  entering 
wedge.  He  who  fits  himself  to  use  it  freely  and  confidently  cannot 
return  to  the  old  drill. 

There  will  be  no  miraculous  results.  Children’s  minds  will  be 
crude,  inconsequent,  and  childish,  thank  Providence,  to  the  end  of  the 
world;  but  something  is  already  gained,  if  we  can  arouse  any  of  that 
enthusiastic  interest  and  curiosity  of  which  our  colleagues  who  teach 
the  natural  sciences  avail  themselves.  The  one  thing  clear  about  a 
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child’s  mind  is,  that  he  loves  best  and  holds  fast  what  he  discovers 
or  himself.  Therefore,  vve  hope  that  in  a  later  edition  our  authors  will 
go  farther,  make  a  colloquium  the  basis  of  each  successive  lesson,  and 
show  us  how  to  extract  our  own  grammaticalrules  and  construct  our 
declensions,  etc.,  from  it. 

At  the  best,  we  may  never  have  a  generation  of  good  Latin  conver- 
sers  ;  but  perhaps  our  boy  if  he  studies  Latin  lovingly  ten  or  twelve 
years,  will  not  feel  the  utter  dismay  we  did  when  a  pleasant  German 
acquaintance  exclaims,  “Why,  how  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  thought! 
Of  course;  you  are  a  university  man,  and  we  can  talk  in  Latin!” 
Even  if  we  grant  that  the  command  of  colloquial  Latin,  which  we  think 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  accomplishments,  is  also  one  of  the  most 
useless ;  at  least  we  mean  to  have  our  boys  read  their  Cicero  and 
Ovid  with  some  enjoyment  and  appreciation,  if  at  all  ;  and  we  believe 
the  first  requisite  is  to  accustom  their  ears  to  the  sound  of  Latin  words 
on  their  own  lips.  ■ 

And  so,  we  welcome  a  book  which  shows  us  “  the  way  we  long  have 
suoght.”  It  is  perhaps  not  a  matter  of  chance,  that  this  primer 
appears  simultaneously  with  the  change  at  Harvard  in  the  Latin 
requirements  for  entrance,  assimilating  them  to  the  plan  followed  for 
several  years  past  in  Greek.  A  boy  is  no  longer  merely  required  to 
make  a  study  of  specified  parts  of  certain  Latin  authors.  He  must 
have  made  some  acquaintance  with  Latin.  'I'he  requirement  is  avow¬ 
edly  less  in  quantity,  but  it  is  also  better  in  quality.  We  shall  all  be 
sw'ept  away,  some  day,  as  useless  and  costly  fossils,  if  our  boys,  after 
years  of  toil,  can  only  turn  Caesar’s  Commentaries  painfully  and  slowly 
into  bad  English ;  while  even  the  boys  themselves  know  only  too  well 
that  a  much  better  translation  of  the  whole  immortal  work  can  be 
bought  for  a  dollar  and  devoured  in  a  day  ! 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  SARACENS.^ 

I'^^HE  Putnams  will  publish,  immediately,  in  their  “  Stories  of  the 
Nations”  series,  a  book  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman  which  is  especially 
fortunate  in  its  subject  and  happy  in  its  treatment.  No  complete  | 
history  of  the  Saracens  has  been  issued  in  English  since  the  one  by 
Oakley  in  1708.  That  one  extended  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  ■ 
eighth  century;  while  this  new  one  goes  over  the  ground  to  the  fall  of 

•  The  Story  of  the  Saracens.  Hy  Arthur  Gilman,  M.A.  New  York  :  G.  I’.  Put-  I 
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Bagdad.  “  rhe  present  volume,”  says  Mr.  Gilman  in  his  preface,  “  is 
mainly  devoted  to  the  period  before  the  crusades  lent  brilliancy  to  the 
subject,  and  does  not  include  the  thrilling  war  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.” 

It  is  encouraging  for  a  teacher  of  history  only  to  glance  into  these 
pages.  A  young  student  who  is  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  his 
regular  studies  will  turn  aside,  out  of  hours,  to  read  this  story  of  a 
newer  people,  finding  in  the  story  and  in  the  w'ay  it  is  told  all  of  the 
fascination  of  fiction,  'fhe  strange  story  of  Mohammed’s  life,  of  the 
call  which  he  believed  to  be  divine,  of  his  rhapsodic  visions  and  their 
expression  as  preserved  in  the  Koran, — all  are  set  forth  with  singular 
simplicity  and  directness,  'fhe  fullness  of  his  subject  is  tbe  author’s 
only  difficulty;  but  from  the  embarassing  richness  of  his  material  he 
has  drawn  a  clear  and  well-balanced  story.  Mr.  Gilman  puts  Moham- 
mvid  before  us  in  a  new  and  more  human  way  We  are  obliged,  follow¬ 
ing  him,  to  look  upon  the  prophet  more  as  his  people  saw  him  ;  “  Can 
we  put  ourselves  in  the  place  occupied  by  these  volatile  Arabs  as  they 
heard  that  the  prophet  was  dead  ?  C'an  we  tell  what  they  thought  of 
him  and  liis  mission  in  their  inmost  hearts  ?  For  ten  years  he  had 
gone  in  and  out  before  the  people  of  Medina  ;  and  they  knew  the 
secrets  of  his  unassuming  life,  his  simple  dress,  his  spare  table,  his 
lack  of  i^arade,  his  charity,  his  sobriety,  his  abstemiousness,  his  fasts, 
his  prayers.  Ids  noble  counsel  and  tenderness,  his  good-fellowship.  .  .  . 
Did  any  inquire  how  the  faithful  young  man  of  Mecca  had  changed 
and  become  the  crafty  ruler  of  Medina?  Not  one;  they  were  ready 
to  bury  his  faults  in  his  grave,  if,  indeed,  they  acknowledged  that  he 
had  any.” 

The  rule  of  the  Kalifs  and  the  policy  of  Islam,  after  the  death  of 
Mohammed,  are  described  instructively  and  entertainingly.  It  is  a 
good  gift  which  enables  a  writer, — especially  an  historical  writer, — to 
combine  his  forces  so  as  to  present  his  subject  in  a  way  to  gratify  his 
readers’  desire  to  know,  and,  at  the  same  time,  add  immediately  to  the 
power  of  using  the  knowledge  gained.  There  could  be  no  more  grave 
fault  in  a  popular  history  than  a  mass  of  annotated  erudition  quite 
beyond  the  average  reader’s  power  of  appropriation.  The  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  the  subject,  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  most  complete. 
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EDITORIAL. 

1'^HE  new  Commissioner  of  Education,  Colonel  Nathaniel  H.  R. 
Dawson,  is  winning  his  way  to  favor  with  the  educational  men  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Nothing  but  favorable  reports  come 
from  all  directions.  He  is  engaged  in  a  careful  study  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  him  in  his  new  office,  and  is  at  present  devoting 
much  time  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  and  most  serviceable  form,  in 
plan  and  detail,  for  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau,  which  he  justly 
regards  as  his  first  work. 

•  The  last  issue  of  Frank  Leslie  s  Illustrated  Newspaper  (Oct.  23,  1886) 
gives  an  excellent  likeness  of  him,  accompanied  by  a  brief  but  appre¬ 
ciative  account  of  the  Bureau,  its  work  and  its  history,  and  closes  with 
the  following  biographical  sketch  of  Colonel  Dawson  which  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  see.  The  closing  sentence,  “It  is  believed  that  he  will 
prove  to  be  emphatically  ‘the  right  man  in  the  right  place,’  ”  echoes  the 
opinion  which  reaches  us  from  all  quarters. 

“  The  new  Commissioner,  Mr.  Dawson,  was  born  in  Charleston, 

S.  C. ;  but  when  a  child  moved  with  his  parents  to  Dallas  County,  Ala., 
in  1842  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  is  a  son  of  Lawrence  E. 
Dawson,  who  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  the  Palmetto  State  He  is 
descended  on  the  paternal  side  from  John  Huger  and  John  Dawson, 
both  of  Charleston.  The  first  was  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1792,  and  the 
second  was  honored  with  the  same  office  in  1806.  On  his  mother’s 
side  he  is  descended  from  Dr.  Nathaniel  H.  Rhodes  and  Paul  Hamil¬ 
ton,  of  Beaufort,  S.  C.  The  latter  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in 
1804-6,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  Madison’s  administration,  in 
1809-13.  Colonel  Dawson  was  educated  at  St  Joseph’s  College, 
Mobile,  Ala.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  has  always  pursued  that  profession, 
and  was  President  of  the  State  Bar  Association  of  .\labama  in  1884-5. 

He  h  as  been  twice  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1880-1.  In  the  campaign  of  1872 
he  was  one  of  the  Democratic  Presidential  Electors.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Charleston  Convention  in  1861,  and  served  in  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  Army  during  the  war.  As  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee,  in  1884,  he  managed  the  Cleveland  campaign  in  Ala-  i 
bama,  and  continued  to  serve  until  February,  1886,  when  he  resigned,  | 
and  became  a  candidate  for  Governor.  He  was  the  leading  candidate 
in  the  convention  ;  but  was  finally  defeated,  after  a  protracted  struggle. 

He  has  never  sought  any  office  except  that  of  Governor.  He  was, 
until  recently,  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  ; 
Tenn.,  and  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Alabama  since  1876.  j 
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He  has  also  represented  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Alabama  I 

in  several  of  the  general  conventions.  He  was  appointed  and  con-  I 

firmed  as  Commissioner  of  Education,  August  5,  1886, 

“Colonel  Dawson  bears  a  very  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Premier,  Prince  von  Bismarck,  being  over  six  feet  high,  stout  and 
compactly  built,  and  of  fine  presence.  As  Commissioner,  he  has  made 
an  excellent  impression  upon  all  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  into 
official  contact ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  will  prove  to  be  emphatically 
‘the  right  man  in  the  right  place.’” 

Our  friends  of  the  Catholic  Rtine7v  continue  to  be  very  bold  in  their 
utterances  of  what  they  are  going  to  do.  In  a  recent  issue  they  spea^ 
of  what  they  call  the  “  Exodus  from  the  public  schools,”  and  they  say : — 

“The  exodus  is  going  to  continue,  until  not  a  Catholic  child  is  left  in 
a  public  school.  The  late  Council  at  Baltimore  has  assured  this  by  its 
legislation  ;  and  if  one  chooses  to  read  the  acts  of  the  diocesan  synods 
held  and  to  be  held  before  the  year  ends,  one  will  see  the  command  to 
the  rectors  of  parishes  to  build  schools  for  the  children  within  two  years 
after  ratification.  A  thousand  new  Catholic  schools  will  dot  the  Amer¬ 
ican  landscape  before  the  close  of  1887,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
children  will  make  their  abode  in  them.  Hitherto  we  have  read  of  the 
depopulation  of  city  schools  only,  but  this  year  the  country  districts 
have  suffered,  and  we  have  on  our  table  a  list  of  towns  and  villages 
whose  schooli  have  each  lost  from  one  to  two  hundred  children  by  the 
building  of  Catholic  schools.  Within  the  next  two  years  the  number 
will  have  increased  many  times,  and  the  demoralization  of  many  dis¬ 
trict  schools  will  be  as  complete  as  their  enemies  could  desire.  ’ 

After  this  wholesale  “demoralization”  of  our  excellent  public-school 
system  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Catholic  leaven,  what  then  ? 

The  Rnneiv  tells  us, — 

“  It  is  foolish  for  our  opponents  to  shut  their  eyes  to  what  is  being 
done,  and  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  when  our  schools  are  built  and 
our  system  in  operation  that  we  shall  leave  the  government  in  iniquitous 
peace.  We  are  now  busy  in  fortifying  our  position,  a  position  which  we 
ourselves  have  chosen  without  hurry,  but  under  compulsion.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  supporters  of  the  public-school  system  have  allowed  us 
time  and  opportunity  to  do  as  much  as  we  have  done.  A  few  years 
back  and  we  were  prepared  for  terms.  Now  we  are  beyond  these 
things.  With  good  schools  of  our  own  we  shall  be  independent ;  with 
cne-sixth  or  more  of  the  children  of  the  country  in  our  hands,  we  shall 
wield  a  weapon  whose  power  is  well  known.” 

We  are  further  told  that  our  public  schools  are  “actually  carried  on 
in  the  interest  of  Atheism.”  The  friends  of  the  system  are  spoken  of 
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as  “the  s’aves  of  prejudice  and  passion,  or  the  tools  of  agnostics  and 
sectarians.”  Finally  it  exclaims, — 

“Ten  millions  of  Catholics  declare  the  public-school  system  danger¬ 
ous  to  all  Christians,  and  back  that  declaration  by  withholding  their 
children,  and  building  and  supporting  schools  of  their  own.” 

These  utterances  are  clear  and  positive,  d'hey  have  at  least  one 
excellence :  they  have  no  uncertain  sound.  The  friends  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public-school  system  need  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  their  meaning 
But,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  Review  does  not  voice  the  sentiment  of 
all  the  Catholics  in  America.  The  “ten  millions  of  Catholics”  have 
not  yet  declared  “the  public-school  system  dangerous  to  all  Christians,” 
aijd  they  have  by  no  means  “  backed  that  declaration  by  withholding 
their  children,  and  building  and  supporting  schools  of  their  own,”  nor  is 
it  likely  that  they  will,  during  this  century  or  the  next. 

There  are  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  twelve  millions  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  country,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  nearly  or 
quite  eight  millions.  When  the  “  ten  millions  of  Catholics  ”  have 
expressed  themselves  as  endorsing  these  extreme  and  intensely  radical 
sentiments  of  the  Revieiv,  and  have  proceeded  to  carry  out  for  them¬ 
selves  the  policy  here  outlined,  we  will  acknowledge  that  our  vigorous 
neighbor  is  a  true  prophet. 


The  Royal  Commission,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  England  and  Wales,  have  issued  their 
first  report.  It  forms  a  bulky  volume  of  550  pages,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  occupied  with  the  evidence  of  witnesses  which  testified  before 
the  Commission.  It  is  evident  that  the  Commission,  which  consisted 
of  twenty  three  members,  was  constituted  mainly  on  the  principle  of 
giving  every  interest  supposed  to  be  affected  representation  thereon. 

The  most  important  interest  involved  w'as  that  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  attending  elementary  schools.  The  working  classes  had  a 
representative  upon  the  Board,  and  the  teachers  were  also  represented. 
The  various  points  for  inquiry  are  grouped  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  The  Existing  Law:  How  it  grew  up. 

2  'i'he  Existing  State  of  Facts,  as  to  Buildings,  Number  of  Schol¬ 
ars,  etc. 

3.  The  Working  of  the  Law. 

4  The  Efficiency  of  our  present  Machinery,  both  central  and  local. 

5.  Board  Schools 

6.  Special  Schools. 

7.  Relations  of  ordinary  Elementary  Schools  to  other  Schools. 

8.  The  Burden  of  the  Cost  (a)  on  the  Central  Government;  (b) 

Rates  ;  (c)  Voluntary  Subscribers  ;  (d)  on  the  Parents. 
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9.  School  Libraries  and  Museums. 

10,  School  Boards :  {a)  Should  the  present  System  of  Election  be 
maintained?  {b)  Should  members  be  elected  for  a  longer  period 
ttian  three  years?  (c)  How  could  the  expense  of  these  Electors 
be  curtailed? 

Ti.  Grievances. 

12.  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  :  Is  the  present  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Education  Department  satisfactory  ? 

The  Commission  took  evidence,  which  is  given  in  full  in  this  first 
volume  of  their  report,  during  thirty  days,  in  which  time  they  exam¬ 
ined  sixteen  witnesses.  Of  these,  five  witnesses  were  officials  of  the 
Education  Department,  seven  were  training  college  officials,  and  four 
were  secretaries  of  educational  societies.  Thus  far,  therefore,  none  but 
officials  have  been  under  examination  ;  though  one  of  the  witnesses  is 
an  official,  and  much  more. 

As  a  w'hole,  the  evidence  contained  in  this  volume  must  be  looked 
upon  as  official  evidence,  and  that  of  officials  acquainted,  with  but  one 
or  two  exceptions,  with  education  but  as  onlookers.  The  evidence  of 

practical  men  and  of  educational  thinkers,  or  theorists,  is  >et  to  come. 

# 

A  DISCUSSION  has  been  going  on  in  the  New  York  papers  in  regard 
to  .some  matters  connected  with  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  the  Herald,  President  Hunter  of  the  Normal  College  denies  that 
he  ever  made  use  of  the  expression  which  had  been  attributed  to  him 
that  no  Catholic  should  be  elected  clerk  of  the  Board.  Whereupon  Mr. 
T.  B.  Conner)',  who  had  been  a  candidate  and  had  been  defeated  by 
the  commissioners,  rushes  into  print  and  tells  the  readers  of  the  Catholic 
Eanew  (see  number  fer  October  23)  that  ‘'the  school  board  has  been 
managed  for  over  ten  years  by  a  ring  composed  of  the  city  superintend¬ 
ent,  President  Hunter,  and  certain  people  interested  in  the  supplies, 
such  as  paper,  coal,  and  a  thousand  other  articles.”  What  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Connery  would  have  been  had  he  been  elected,  may  be  seen  from 
his  own  avowal  in  the  Haneiv.  He  says  that  “the  city  college  is  full 
of  sinecures,  and  that  both  the  city  and  the  normal  colleges  could  be 
abolished  with  benefit  to  the  tax-payers  and  advantage  to  our  common- 
school  system.”  Possibly  the  schools  of  New  York  may  be  able  to  exist 
without  the  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Connery  in  their  management.  Possibly 
they  might  not  be  able  to  exist  if  Mr.  Connery  had  been  elected  to  the 
position  he  aspired  to.  But  this  would,  evidently,  have  depended  upon 
whether  he  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  carry  out  his  policy,  had 
he  received  the  office  he  wanted. 

To  aid  in  building  up  a  good  school  system  is  better  than  to  try  to 
pull  it  down. 
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There  is  an  inordinate  amount  of  trash  written  and  printed  and 
spoken  about  the  effect  of  university  education  upon  the  health  of 
women.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  a  girl  breaks  down  from  over¬ 
exertion  at  twenty  or  twenty-five,  it  is  because  she  was  not  properly 
restrained  and  cared  for  when  she  was  in  her  last  grammar-school  and 
first  high-school  years.  A  girl  who  was  never  allowed  to  lie  awake  oves 
aproblem  or  a  translation,  at  fourteen  ;  one  who  has  not  been  pushed 
ahead  in  her  books  and  kept  up  at  night  for  study  or  play  when  she 
ought  to  be  in  bed  and  asleep,  is  not  likely,  other  things  being  equal, 
to  suffer  with  ill-health  during  her  college  course. 

If  the  people  who  discuss  the  detrimental  influence  of  mental  appli¬ 
cation  upon  the  health  of  women  would  spend  their  energies  in  devis¬ 
ing  means  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  young  girls,  they  would 
be  in  much  more  rational  and  philanthropic  business.  'I'here  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  feverish  element  of  competition  in  a  child’s  life  at  the  beginning 
of  the  high-school  term  which  is  very  much  more  hurtful  to  her 
than  all  the  studying  which  even  the  most  ambitious  sophomore  or 
senior  in  college  is  likely  to  do.  The  higher  education  of  women  is 
no  longer  an  experiment.  It  is  believed  by  those  who  see  farthest  into 
the  relations  of  things  to  be  vital  and  necessary  to  the  growing  needs 
of  society.  I'hat  which  remains  to  be  done  is  the  spreading  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  good  health  for  the  young  girl.  There  is  little  danger  of  college- 
work  proving  hurtful  to  the  young  woman  who  has  been  taught 'in  her 
preparatory  days  to  sleep  and  eat  and  exercise  and  dress  with  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  hygienic  care. 


The  question  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  during  the  high  school 
period  is  one  of  great  importance,  upon  which  educators  are  divided  in 
opinion.  Many  are  firm  in  their  belief  that,  as  boys  and  girls  are 
thrown  together  in  the  family,  which  is  an  institution  of  divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  they  should  be  educated  together  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
study.  Others  as  strenuously  oppose  this  view.  Ihc  Colorado  School 
journal,  whose  opinions  are  generally  mature  and  sensible,  has,  in  its 
last  number,  the  following  : 

“  The  objection  lies,  not  in  schoolroom  association,  for  that  is  as 
helpful  in  its  way  as  home  association,  but  in  the  line  of  work.  The 
amount  and  kind  of  study  demanded  of  the  average  young  lady  differs, 
in  the  minds  of  some,  in  quality,  quantity,  and  direction,  from  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary  studies  expected  from  boys  of  the  same  age.  The  high  school 
for  girls  is,  perhans,  so  unlike  the  high  school  for  boys  .as  to  justify  the 
belief  of  those,  among  whom  was  the  late  Dr.  Philbrick,  who  would 
maintain  separate  establishments.” 
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MISCELLANY. 

Nervousness  of  American  children. — Extracts  from  a  paper 
read  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  by  Grace  Peckham,  M.D.,  of  New  York  City  : 

“In  the  matter  of  education  the  American  children,  so  far  as  their 
school  life  is  concerned,  have,  perhaps,  the  advantage  of  the  Europeans, 
though  they  lead  a  less  simple  life  when  at  home.  Dr.  C.  F.  Folsom, 
in  a  lecture  before  the  Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  the  ‘  Relations  of  the  Public  Schools  to  the  Disorders  of 
the  Nervous  System,’  believes  that  more  injury  is  done  at  home  than 
in  school.  He  thinks  undue  emulation,  bad  air,  and  lack  of  physical 
exercise  are  the  causes  of  more  of  the  nervous  troubles  among  our 
children  than  are  occasioned  by  school  attendance. 

“  'Fhe  pressure  of  information  to  be  acquired  by  old  and  young  is 
very  great  in  these  times  when  so  much  research  is  going  on  in  every 
department  of  art  and  science  ;  when  the  press  teems  with  printed 
pages ;  when  writing  and  publishing,  thinking  and  expressing  thought, 
are  so  universal.  Knowledge  is  like  a  snow-ball  which  continually 
rolls  over,  thereby  increasing  it  monstrously  in  size.  Every  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  beckens  invitingly.  The  newspaper,  with  its  daily 
and  Sunday  editions,  places  before  the  people  an  immense  amount  of 
information.  The  Americans  are  inordinate  newspaper  readers.  No 
other  nation  has  such  wonderful  newspapers  to  read.  They  are  a 
great  educating  influence  ;  the  latest  scientific  discovery,  the  newest 
mechanism,  the  most  recent  research,  the  goings  and  comings  of  all 
races  and  conditions  of  men  are  recorded.  Unfortunately,  the  awful 
side  of  life  has  the  dark  lantern  thrown  upon  it,  and  the  dreadful 
crimes,  the  terrible  disastens,  the  sensational  gossip,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  sink  out  of  sight,  are  dragged  out  by  an  enterprising  journalism. 
Such  details  pander  to  a  depraved  taste,  and  are  to  adults  what  dime 
novels  are  to  youths,  e.xciting  the  imagination  in  the  most  unhealthy 
directions,  and  acting,  more  than  we  realize,  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
.American  people.” 

“  Children  are  educated  to  believe  that  they  are  nervous.  ‘  You 
must  not  play  too  hard,’  says  the  anxious  mother  to  her  child  ;  ‘  it  will 
make  you  nervous.’  ‘  Sallie  has  studied  too  much,’  c.Dufides  the  fond 
parent  to  her  friend  in  the  presence  of  the  child,  ‘and  it  makes  her 
nervous.’  ‘  The  children  resemble  me,’  says  another  mother  ;  ‘  they  are 
very  nervous.’  Thus  the  children  hear  tlie  same  thing  again  and  again  ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  take  up  the  strain. 
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“  .V  little  nine-year-old  maiden  said  to  me,  ‘  1  feel  so  nervous,  to-day, 
I  hardly  know  what  to  do.’  A  little  fellow  excused  himself  for  some 
failure  in  performance  of  what  was  required  of  him, — ‘  I  am  very  ner¬ 
vous,  you  know.’  To  be  nervous  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  course.” 

“  It  is  well  nigh  useless  to  preach  that  children  should  be  kept  in 
absolute  ignorance  that  they  have  ‘  nerv'es.’  To  suggest  an  evil  is  to 
bring  it  about  oftentimes.  Children  are  forced  in  America  as  in  no 
other  country.  'I'hey  are  indulged,  brought  forward  into  notice,  and 
made  to  feel  the  pressure  of  life.  'I'hey  imitate  their  elders,  and  too 
often  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  childhood  is  brushed  away.  So 
much  can  be  done  for  children  in  the  way  of  educating  them  to 
healthy  ways,  to  habits  of  self-control,  so  that  they  will  not  act  as  if 
their  nerves  were  all  on  the  surface.” 


The  .American  Language. — .Apropos  to  Miss  Marshall’s  article  in 
the  last  Education  with  the  above  title,  permit  me  to  add  the  following: 

Done  for  <//</.  The  writer  has  heard  this  from  public  school  teachers; 
not,  however,  since  the  last  presidential  campaign,  when  Democratic 
newspapers  made  its  incorrectness  so  glaringly  apparent  to  the  people 
at  large. 

Forty  thousand  javj-es  in  the  place  of  one  said.  Did  the  reader  ever 
reflect  how  the  stories  told  by  the  average  young  lady  or  gentle¬ 
man  would  shrink  if  the  iv/j’i'-es  were  left  out  "i  We  m.ay  laugh  over  the 
Widow  lledott  with  her  “He  says  to  me,  says  he,  ‘  CMlly,’ says  he,” 
etc.  :  but  it  is  no  laughing  matter  to  hav’e  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  narra 
tion  which  suggests  only  a  stupid  pupil  trying  to  conjugate  the  verb 
ta  say,  and  getting  it  all  wrong  :  “  Imperfect,  I  says,  thou  says,  he 
says,”  etc. 

Right  away  for  immediately.  Readers  of  Dickens’  Ameriean  Notes 
will  remember  that  author’s  bewilderment  when  asked  by  his  landlord 
if  he  would  have  his  dinner  right  away.  'I'o  go  away  somewhere  to  get 
a  meal  when  he  was  already  in  a  pretentious  hotel  was  not  on  his  program  ; 
and  he  felt  relieved  when  he  learned  that  right  away  was  only  the  .American 
iox  immediately.  Our  country  is  not  so  indeiiendent  now  as  it  was  then. 
In  fact,  we  have  of  late  years  become  so  infected  with  .Vnglomania 
that  we  have  even  been  charged  with  turning  the  cold  shoulder  on  the 
“  Glorious  Fourth,”  because  “  it  isn’t  English,  you  know'  ”  ;  but  edu¬ 
cated  and  uneducated,  high  and  low,  Americans  still  cling  with  a  death- 
grip  to  the  expression,  right  away.  The  writer  has  heard  it  from 
preachers,  professors,  and  society  ladies,  as  well  as  from  'rom,  Dick, 
and  Harry. 

Ri.x  for  arrange  or  repair.  “  I  must  go  and  fix  my  hair,”  says  the 
American  girl,  whose  tumbled-down  tresses  are  covering  her  back  and 
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shoulders.  “  I  wish  your  hair  would  stay  fixed,"  growls  her  brother, 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  latter  is 
in  a  bad  humor  just  now,  from  toothache,  and  pretty  soon  he  announces 
that  he  is  going  to  the  dentist’s.  “Are  you  going  to  have  your  tooth 
fixed!"  asks  a  sympathetic  sister  who  thinks  that  plugging  may  remedy 
matters  “  No,  I  am  going  to  have  it  un-fixed,”  groans  the  sufferer,  who 
has  decided  that  the  tooth  must  be  extracted. 

Are  not  such  specimens  of  the  American  language  as  objectionable 
as  any  slang  to  be  heard  in  the  backwoods  of  Texas  or  upon  the 
streets  of  Boston?  Yet  one  may  hear  them  in  places  where  money 
and  fine  clothes  and  expensive  schools  are  all  doing  their  best  to  ele¬ 
vate  young  America  to  a  higher  plane  of  gentility.  American  children 
are  now  expected  to  learn  French  and  German,  and  often  one  or  two 
other  foreign  languages.  Why  not  let  them  begin  their  education  by 
learning  English  ?  A.  L.  L. 


In  the  death  of  Miss  Lucretia  Crocker,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Board 
of  Supervisors,  the  cause  of  true  education  has  lost  one  of  its  warmest 
friends  and  wisest  directors.  She  was  the  only  woman  to  gain  the 
position  of  supervisor  of  the  Boston  public  schools,  a  position  which  she 
held  from  1877  till  her  death.  She  was  quiet,  modest,  and  retiring, 
but  a  woman  of  strong  mental  powers,  great  acuteness,  and  remarkable 
judgment.  She  was  very  popular  with  the  female  teachers,  and  was 
held  in  high  regard  by  the  male  instructors.  She  was  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  branches  of  geography  and  mathematics,  and  had  published 
a  small  pamphlet  regarding  the  methods  of  teaching  the  first-named 
science. 


A  NEW  MACHINE  is  now  being  brought  to  perfection  in  New  York 
City  designed  to  do  away  entirely  with  type-setting.  It  is  called  the 
Typograph,  and  is  really  a  kind  of  type-writer;  but,  instead  of  printing 
upon  paper,  it  produces  indented  or  depressed  characters  upon  a  sheet 
of  soft  metal,  from  which  an  electrotype  may  be  made,  as  from  the  wax 
matrix  taken  from  type,  in  the  usual  electrotyping  process.  If  the  in¬ 
ventors  find  the  machine  as  successful  as  they  anticipate  it  will  be,  and 
as  it  now  clearly  promises  to  be,  a  revolution  will  be  wrought  by  it  in 
the  art  of  printing. 

Errata. — In  Prof.  Adams’s  article  in  this  number,  on  page  177,  first 
line  in  second  paragraph,  “  1884  ”  should  read  “  1844.'’  On  page  180, 
seventh  line  from  the  top,  should  read  preussische. 
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FOKFAGN  NOTES. 

England. — The  change  in  the  English  government  places  Viscount 
Cranbrook  at  the  head  of  the  Education  Department,  and  Sir  Henry 
Holland  in  the  position  of  Vice-President,  succeeding  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Department,  issued  just  before  the  change, 
presents  the  educational  condition  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1885. 
Nearly  four  and  a  half  millions  of  children  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools ;  and  the  expenditure  by  school-boards  for  the  same, 
was  considerably  above  five  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  ( ;^5, 593, 
058)  including  money  spent  for  works  of  a  permanent  character.  Vol¬ 
untary  schools  show  an  average  attendance  of  2,183,870  children 
against  1,187,455  in  Board  schools. 

The  school  accommodation  provided  exceeds,  by  595,685  places,  the 
number  of  children  enrolled,  and  by  more  than  a  million  and  a  hal- 
places,  the  number  in  daily  average  attendance.  Evidently,  compul¬ 
sion  has  not  yet  prevented  absenteeism,  whether  the  fault  is  with  those 
who  should  execute  the  laws  or  in  the  stern  facts  of  the  lives  of  the 
poor,  authorities  are  undecided.  The  number  of  children  examined  in 
the  three  lowest  standards  has  fallen  off  by  about  14,000;  while  in  the 
four  highest  standards  there  is  an  increase  of  more  than  50,000. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age  should 
be  able  to  pass  the  fourth  standard ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
ablest  school  men  this  cannot  be  generally  accomplished  without 
undue  pressure.  The  number  of  girls  who  have  earned  grants  for  cook¬ 
ery  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  year,  standing  now  at  17,754. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  in  various  p;irts  of  the  country  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  this  branch.  “  After  the 
three  elementary  subjects  and  sewing,”  says  the  report,  “  no  subject  is 
of  such  importance  to  the  class  of  girls  who  attend  the  elementary 
schools.” 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  Special  Report  on  Education  on  the  Continent  \s 
full  of  interesting  information  and  suggestion. 

Germany. — It  is  officially  stated  that  the  present  number  of  students 
in  the  twenty  universities  of  the  German  Empire  amounts  to  28,021. 
Of  these,  Berlin  has  4,434,  Leipsic  3,069,  and  Munich  3,035.  The 
attendance  at  the  remaining  seventeen  ranges  from  313  at  Rostock  to 
1,518  at  Halle.  The  famous  Heidelberg  has  1,036. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Scientific  Pedagogics,  which 
extends  over  Germany  and  Austria,  was  held  this  year  at  Chemnitz. 
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Its  membership  at  present  is  765.  Amon"  their  principal  achievements 
is  the  interest  they  have  awakened  in  scientific  circles  throughout  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  Herbert-Zeller  system  of  pedagogics,  and  the  practical 
application  of  this  system  has  been  actively  taken  in  hand  in  several 
places.  Director  Barth,  of  Leipzig,  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
members  for  pecuniary  assistance  toward  founding  training  colleges  for 
teachers  in  schools  above  the  elementary,  the  want  of  which  is  beginning 
to  be  felt  as  much  in  Germany  as  in  England.  An  interesting  debate 
followed  on  “The  Aim,  the  Means,  and  the  Limitations  of  Object- 
Lessons.”  Not  being  able  to  bring  this  question  to  a  definite  issue,  the 
meeting  resolved  to  continue  the  discussion  in  the  organ  of  the  Society. 
Dr.  Hirt  then  brought  forward  a  motion  on  the  “place  of  religious  in¬ 
struction  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  what  reforms  were  desirable  in 
the  mode  of  imparting  it.”  He  advocated  the  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Biblical  events  according  to  the  concentric  method  ,  but  this 
was  stoutly  opposed  by  the  majority,  who  were  against  the  adoption  of 
any  special  catechism,  and  wished  to  lay  more  stress  on  arousing  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  subject. 

A  discussion  on  the  ideal  State  and  ideal  Church,  in  which  the  cler¬ 
ical  members  chiefly  took  part,  brought  the  proceedings  to  an  end,  after 
which  a  visit  was  paid  by  all  the  members  to  the  excellent  High  School 
or  Girls,  in  the  town. 


Canada. — In  18S4  a  select  committee  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  developing  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  Canada.  It  reported  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  experimental  farm-schools  in  the  various  provinces,  and  in  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  1885  a  grant  for  this  purpose  was  made  by  the  Legislature. 
Professor  William  Saunders  was  also  commissioned  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  institutions  established  in  other  countries.  The  result 
of  his  labors  is  a  volume  full  of  important  details  with  respect  to 
experimental  and  agricultural  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  The  report  calls  special  attention  to  the  rapid  progress  which 
is  being  made  in  France,  in  experimental  agriculture. 

Russia  has  made  enormous  progress  in  forestry,  and  has  now  no  less 
than  12,502  named  forests,  covering  thirty-nine  million  acres.  In  the 
province  of  Tula  alone,  where  but  little  wood  formerly  was  found,  the 
Government  now  has  seven  plantations,  ranging  in  size  from  iS,ooo  to 
21,000  acres  each. 

Japan  is  moving  in  this  matter.  Recently,  the  Japan  government 
has  engaged  the  services  of  an  eminent  American  agriculturist  for  a 
term  of  years  at  a  liberal  salary,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the 
Empire  agricultural  stations  on  the  American  plan.  a.  t.  s. 
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CURRENT  L/TERATURE. 

John  Boyle  O’Reilly  is  a  vigorous  poet,  and  he  is  a  poet.  He  would 
be  incapable  of  writing  a  poem  simply  for  the  money  an  editor  would 
pay  him  for  it.  His  lyrics  are  genuine  e.xpressions  of  genuine  poetic 
fervor,  strong  feeling  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  His  little  new  volume. 
In  Bohemia,  has  all  of  his  best  qualities.  Many  of  the  poems  are  already 
familiar  to  the  reading  public, — “  Knsign  Kpps,  the  (Mlor  Bearer,” 
“Wendell  Phillips,”  and  the  “In  Bohemia,”  the  initial  poem.  The 
poem,  “The  City  Streets,”  is  a  clear,  contrasting  picture.  Here  is 
one  verse : 

“Come  up  these  stair.*  where  the  little  ones  went;  five  flights  they  groped  and  climbed 
if  the  dark ; 

There  are  dozens  of  homes  on  the  steep  ascent,  and  homes  that  are  filled  with 
children, — hark ! 

Did  you  hear  that  laugh  with  its  manly  tones,  and  the  joyous  ring  of  the  baby  voice? 
’Tis  the  father  who  gathers  his  little  ones,  the  nurse  and  the  brother  and  all  rejoice. 
Yes,  human  nature  is  much  the  same,  when  you  come  to  the  heart  and  count  its 
beats ; 

Tbe  workman  is  ])roud  of  his  home’s  dear  name,  as  the  richest  man  on  the  city’s 
streets.” 

One  single  line  from  this  s.T.me  poem  is  an  appeal  and  a  warning  that 
burns  with  the  true  fire  : 

‘Take  heed  of  your  civilization,  ye,  on  your  j'yramids  built  of  quivering  hearts.” 

With  Reed  and  Lyre  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Clinton  Scollard’s  new  col¬ 
lection  of  poems.  T'wo  years  ago  his  first  slight  volume.  Pictures  in  Song, 
appeared,  and  in  spite  of  its  triviality  showed  here  and  there  in  its  pages 
a  touch  of  the  strength  which  is  more  apparent  in  the  new  book.  Mr. 
Scollard  is  growing  out  of  his  early  and  more  frivolous  manner  of  work 
and  many  of  the  poems  in  With  Reed  and  Lyre  are  worth  reading  and 
re  reading. 

A  new  edition  of  Professor  Child’s  anthology,  entitled  Poems  of  Re¬ 
ligions  Sornm,  Comfort,  Counsel,  and  Aspiration,  has  just  been  issued 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

2'hc  Cruise  of  the  Mystery  and  Other  Poems,  by  Celia  Thaxter,  is  a 
dainty  and  tender  expression  of  genuine  womanly  feeling  and  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  love  of  nature. 

The  translation  by  Caroline  Tilton  of  Constantinople  by  De  Amicis 
from  the  seventh  Italian  edition,  is  a  charming  description  of  a  poet, 
traveler’s  life  in  a  most  interesting  city.  De  Amicis  is  violently  Italian 
in  his  likes  and  his  dislikes  and  his  descriptions,  but  the  book  is  none 
the  less,  perhaps  a  little  more,  delightful  on  that  account. 
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T/ie  Story  of  Spain,  by  Edward  b>erett  Hale  and  Susan  Hale;  The 
Story  of  Hungary,  by  Arniinius  Vanibery,  professor  at  the  University 
of  Buda-resth  ;  and  the  Story  of  Carthago,  by  Alfred  I,  Church,  of 
University  College,  London,  come  very  near  together  from  the  press 
of  the  Putnams  in  their  Stories  series.  In  each  and  all  of  the  books 
of  this  series  the  romantic  and  the  poetical  side  of  history  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  reader.  Their  faults  lie,  however,  in  another  direc¬ 
tion,  that  of  careless  chronology,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  admirable 
books. 

Vernon  Lee  is  a  writer  of  many  gifts.  Her  Phantom  Lover  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Roberts  brothers  is  an  extraordinary  study  of  society  and 
psychology  expanded  into  a  rather  foolish  book.  Impressionism  can 
go  no  further  than  this  in  literature.  One  is  called  upon  to  glance  at 
a  series  of  studies  of  morbid  and  absurd  people,  and  is  brought  up  at 
last  face  to  face  with  a  husband  who  shoots  his  wife  in  trying  to  shoot 
a  ghost  which  she  has  made  him  believe  persecutes  her  with  a  lover’s 
persistence.  The  present  popular  study  of  the  supernatural  has  received 
no  more  useless  contribution  than  this,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss 
Paget  will  turn  back  to  the  more  healthful  historical  work  in  which  she 
excels. 

Jo's  Boys  by  Miss  Alcott,  and  Little  Lord  Faiintleroy  by  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
nett  are  two  simply  delicious  books.  Happy  is  the  woman  beloved  of 
many  children,  and  if  there  is  a  woman  alive  who  has  a  larger  following 
of  loving  loyalty  from  fresh  young  hearts  than  Miss  Alcott  she  would 
be  hard  to  find.  A  new  book  from  Miss  Alcott’s  pen  is  a  treasure  for 
all  of  those  who  long  ago  learned  to  love  her  delightful  “  Jo  ”  and  the 
“Little  Men  ”  of  Plumfield.  This  tells  what  became  of  Jo’s  boys  and 
lets  the  reader  into  rich  pastures  of  juvenile  delight.  Mrs  Burnett 
lacks  Miss  Alcott's  commanding  simplicity  and  naturalness.  “  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy ’’  is  a  very  entertaining  and  delightful  lad,  but  he 
seems,  after  all,  to  have  stepped  out  of  a  picture,  and  just  misses  the 
unmistakable  humanness  of  “Jo’s  Boys  ” 

Our  Ne7i>  Alaska  is  an  interesting  account  of  an  interesting  country 
by  Mr.  Charles  Hallock.  It  is  published  by  the  Forest  and  Stream 
Company.  It  is  not  only  interesting  but  it  is  a  systematic  and  practical 
study  of  the  Seward  Purchase.  Alaska  is  studied  economically  and 
socially  as  well  as  in  the  more  superficial  characteristics  which  draw 
the  attention  of  the  excursionist.  'Phe  largest  stamp-mill  for  working 
gold  ore  was  set  up  last  year  on  one  of  the  Alaska  islands,  and  has  been 
working  since  with  success.  The  resources  of  the  territory  are  shown 
to  be  immense  ;  and  the  book,  though  not  exactly  a  contribution  to  lit¬ 
erature,  is  of  decided  value  to  any  student  of  our  own  country  and  its 
material  prospects. 

A  novel  like  Mary  Cecil  Hay’s  Wicked  Girl,  in  “  Harper’s  Handy 
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Series,”  is  confessedly  a  piece  of  money-earning  work  on  the  face  of  it. 
But  is  there  so  much  need  for  any  writer,  for  any  woman  writer  especially^ 
to  be  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  writing  a  book  like  this  ?  The  only 
satisfaction  a  book-taster  gets  from  a  volume  like  this  is  the  readiness 
w.th  w'hich  all  of  its  characters  can  be  forgotten.  A  Wicked  Girlis^ 
therefore,  more  silly  than  hurtful,  and  that  is  almost  praise  in  view  of 
the  mass  of  trash  in  the  name  of  novels  that  is  now  appearing. 

Alary  and  Martha  is  the  title  of  Dr.  Benson  J.  Lossing’s  memoirs  of 
the  wife  and  mother  of  Washington,  which  has  just  been  published  by 
by  the  Harpers.  It  is  a  delightful  record  of  personalities,  drawn  from 
private  letters  and  journals,  from  family  traditions,  and  from  bits  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  lifetime  of  the  two  women.  The  history  bears  the 
mark  of  Dr.  Lossing's  most  careful  manner,  and  gives,  moreover,  a  new 
view  of  the  intimate  life  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Edward  Robert's  Santa  Barbara  and  Around  There  is  a  pleasant 
hand-book  of  the  Californian  paradise.  It  is  full  of  information  about 
the  quaint  old  Spanish  town  and  “around  there,”  and  is  imbued  with 
the  June-like  spirit  of  the  place  and  the  climate. 


RESUME  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE. 


CENTURY  (October),  pp.  892-898,  reprints  the  address  of  Matthew 
Arnold  before  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  upon  “  Common  Schools  Abroad.”  Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  quite  universal  aim  on  the  continent  “  to  train,”  in  the 
words  of  Comenius,  “all  who  are  born  men  to  all  that  which  is  human.” 
Unlike  the  sentiment  in  England  and  America,  religious  instruction  is 
allowed  the  most  prominent  place  upon  the  programs  for  the  primary 
school,  and  is  acquiesced  in  without  opposition.  Further,  thoroughness 
is  never  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  diversifying  and  burdening  the  course 
of  study.  The  moral  instruction  of  Pecaut,  at  the  normal  school  of 
Fontenay-aux-Roses,  near  Paris,  is  especially  praised. 

Century  (October),  p.  968:  “A  grave  Omission  in  our  School  Histo¬ 
ries  ”  of  the  subject  of  more  recent  immigration  from  foreign  countries, 
by  H.  J.  Desmond. 

Forum  (October) :  “  How  I  Was  Educated,”  by  President  Kendrick. 

(September)  :  “  Education  of  the  Negro,”  by  Albert  Salisbury. 
Nineteenth  Century  (September),  pp.  340-363  :  “  Before  Birth,”  a  tren¬ 
chant  and  suggestive  article  by  Norman  Pearson. 

A«V«r<f( September  24),  pp.  289,  290  :  “  From  the  Third  to  the  Seventh 
Year  of  Childhood  ”;  being  a  review  of  Perez’s  great  book  by  Joseph 
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Popular  Science  Monthly  (October),  pp.  771-784  :  “A  Psychological 
Study  of  Fear,”  translated  from  the  Revu  des  deux  Mondes  by  Charles 
Ricket. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (October),  pp.  747-760  :  Professor  VV.  R. 
Benedict,  in  his  “  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Education,”  reaches  Sturm 
and  Comenius,  and  gives  excellent  accounts  of  these  great  educators. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (October),  pp.  842-S44  :  “  Fraud  and  its  Vic¬ 
tims,”  by  the  Editor,  is  a  timely  commentary  upon  the  susceptibility  of 
average  Americans  to  the  most  transparent  impostures,  and  upon  the 
accountability  of  our  public-school  system  for  this  defect. 

History  of  the  English  Language  (second  edition),  by  Henry  E.  Shep¬ 
herd,  President  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  is  a  collection  of  lucid 
lectures  upon  the  philology  of  the  English  tongue,  from  the  Teutonic 
invasion  to  the  close  of  the  Georgian  period  (1830).  President  Shep¬ 
herd’s  book  is  especially  fitted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  general  reader 
and  to  gain  the  attention  of  younger  pupils.  A  good  index,  however, 
would  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book.  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son,  66 
Reade  street.  New  York,  are  the  publishers. 

The  Historical  Reader,  also  by  President  Shepherd,  from  Appleton, 
is  a  text  book  that  may  well  demand  the  attention  of  all  school-men. 
The  selections  are  chosen,  with  excellent  and  critical  judgment,  from 
our  noted  historians.  Irving,  Macaulay,  Froude,  Green,  Guizot, 
Lecky,  Gibbon,  Prescott,  Mommsen,  Freeman,  McMaster,  and  others  are 
represented. 

The  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  by  Superintendent  Emerson  E.  White,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.),  certainly  richly  deserved 
the  attention  of  the  educational  public.  The  volume  is  thoroughly 
logical  and  practical  in  its  purpose.  The  author  analyzes  psychical 
processes,  shows  how  the  mind  becomes  a  self-conscious  activity,  pre¬ 
sents  the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching,  and  points  out  the  general 
and  special  application  or  these  principles  to  public  education.  Like  a 
true  educator,  Superintendent  White  avoids  extremes  by  adopting  that 
happy  mood  which  includes  the  extremes  in  their  due  proportion.  Pos¬ 
sibly  too  little  attention  is  given,  however,  to  the  perfect  man  as  the 
standard  with  which  we  must  compare  the  imperfect  expressions  of  the 
child,  and  from  which  we  learn  best  how  to  interpret  immature  child- 
mind.  To  many  the  science  of  the  soul  has  lost  distinctness  from  the 
diffuseness  with  which  the  subject  is  treated.  Superintendent  White, 
by  his  lucid  outlines  of  psychology,  has  done  such  teachers  a  real 
service.  The  principles  of  teaching  are  most  suggestive  and  accurate. 
Barring  a  few  details  of  application,  we  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
whole  book,  and  regard  it  a  valuable  and  most  useful  addition  to  edu¬ 
cational  literature. 
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Tiik  I’im.osopiiY  OF  Edicatiox.  By 

Johann  Karl  Friedich  Rosenkranz.  Trana- 

Jated  from  tlie  (lerinan,  by  Anna  ('. 

Brackett.  New  York  :  1).  Appleton  A 

Co. ;  ISSt).  pp.  2S0.  Piice,  •^'l.oO. 

This  is  the  first  v<dume  of  the  “Inter¬ 
national  Education  Series,’’  edited  by  \V. 
T.  Harris,  A.M.,  LL.l). 

This  series  is  designed  as  a  library  for 
teachers  and  text-books  for  noimal  schools. 
It  proposes  to  cover  the  following  ground  : 
Tht  History  of  Education,  Educational 
Criticism,  The  Theory  of  Education,  and 
the  Art  of  Education.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  second  edition  of  the  work,  and 
has  been  carefully  revised.  It  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  import.ant  notes  which  form 
both  a  commentary  and  an  analysis.  The 
entire  revision  has  been  with  a  view  to 
better  adapt  it  to  readers  not  skilled  in 
philosophy.  The  design  of  the  book  is  to 
furnish  a  genuine  philosophy  of  education. 
Professor  Uosenkranz,  its  author,  w;is  the 
disciple,  first,  of  Schleierraacher  and  after¬ 
ward  of  Hegel.  He  was  for  forty-six  years 
profes8<ir  of  philosophy  at  Konigsber?,  in 
the  same  chair  which  the  celebrated  Kant 
had  filled  for  thirty-four  years.  The  \ 
method  of  treatment  of  the  subject  is  par¬ 
ticularly  philosophical.  The  author  begins  | 
with  education  in  its  general  ides, — its 
nature,  its  form,  and  its  limit.  He  then 
treats  of  education  in  its  special  elements 
which  he  divides  into  physical,  intellectual, 
and  will  -  training.  Finally  he  considers 
education  in  its  particular  systems  as  na¬ 
tional,  theocratic,  and  humanitarian  or 
Christian.  There  are  chapters  in  this  book 
of  rare  interest,  notably  the  education  of 
the  will,  practical  education,  civil  educa¬ 
tion,  and  free  education.  It  is  nut  easy 
reading,  but  he  who  can  grasp  it  in  its  plan 
and  its  details  will  find  in  it  such  a  stim¬ 
ulus  to  thought  and  such  suggestivencss  at 
will  most  surely  lead  him  to  a  higher  plane 
of  thought  and  action.  The  editor's  pref¬ 
ace  will  be  studied  with  quite  as  much  in¬ 
terest  and  satisfaction  as  any  p.iges  of  the 
book. 


I  ThK  Ei.KMF.XTS  of  PKDAtiOtiY.  By  Em¬ 
erson  E.  White,  A.M.,  LL.l).  Cincin¬ 
nati  :  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  A  Co.  ;  18^6. 
pp.  ojt). 

This  is  a  book  of  rare  value.  It  is  written 
by  an  American  educator.  The  author 
bases  the  plan  of  his  work  upon  the  clear 
principle  that  “  methods  of  teaching  can  be 
successfully  applied  only  in  the  clear  light 
of  the  principles  which  they  embody,  and 
hence  the  essential  thing  for  the  teacher  is 
to  obtain  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  guiding 
principles  of  his  .art.”  To  begin  with,  the 
book  gives  a  concise  but  clear  outline  of 
the  mental  pow'ers.  especially  those  in¬ 
volved  in  knowing.  Then  follows  the  seven 
great  principles  of  tesching.  The  author 
I  proceeds  to  unf<dd,  with  great  care  and 
considerable  detail,  the  true  methods  of 
teaching,  developing  in  systematic  order 
'  the  processes  of  instruction,  drill,  testing; 

I  the  lesson,  the  recitation,  the  question 
method,  the  topic  method,  and  various 
other  methods.  He  then  considers  with 
remarkable  skill  the  methods  of  teaching 
special  br.anches  ;  as  reading,  language, 
geography,  arithmetic.  The  last  chapter 
is  upon  Moral  Training.  Hero  the  writer 
considers  the  will  and  its  training,  school 
incentives,  the  religious  motives,  religious 
sanctions  in  moral  training,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  religion  in  the  public  school.  Dr. 
White's  long  and  varied  experience  in  all 
grades  of  teaching  from  the  common  school 
to  the  university,  and  in  the  work  of  sujsjr- 
visioit  in  both  city  and  state,  together  with 
his  extensive  priuilice  as  a  writer  and  lect¬ 
urer  in  all  departments  of  educational 
work,  give  him  remarkable  advantages  in 
I  preparing  a  book  of  the  greatest  usefulness 
'  to  teachers.  His  chapters  upon  the  recita¬ 
tion  and  written  examinations  are  worth  the 
j  price  of  the  book  to  any  one.  Every 
j  teacher  in  the  country  woidd  teach  better 
!  by  reading  his  chapter  on  the  teacher’s  prep- 
I  aration  fur  his  work.  The  book  is  to  be 
I  highly  commended  to  all  teachers,  and 
I  will  be  found  of  special  value  to  reading 
I  circles 
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TiiK  Essentials  of  Geogkaimiy.  For 
School  Year  lNS(>-7.  By  (i.  C.  Fisher. 
Second  Annual  Publication.  Boston  : 
New  Eiiffland  Publishing  Company  ; 
1880.  00  cts. 

The  study  of  pjeopraphy  in  our  schools 
should  evidently  consist  in  two  well-defined 
and  entirely  separate  departments.  With 
proper  w.ill-maps  and  outline-charts,  map- 
sketching',  both  upon  blackboard  and  upon 
paper,  the  essential  features  of  the  world 
we  live  in, — especially  of  our  own  country, 
— both  physical  and  political,  should  be 
firmly  fixed  in  the  memory  of  the  children. 
In  addition  to  tliis  memorizing  process  they 
should  largely  extend  their  study  by  read¬ 
ing,  by  class  convei-sations,  in  which  Imth 
teacher  and  pupils  perform  a  part,  and 
other  means  for  this  purpose,  using  cyclo¬ 
pedias,  books  of  travel,  larger  geographies, 
newspaper  articles,  etc.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  study  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher  will  have  full  play.  The  facts 
for  memorizing,  however,  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  minimum,  including  only  the 
essential  things.  With  this  style  of  teach¬ 
ing  this  book  will  be  found  well  adapted 
and  very  reliable.  It  is  designed  not 
merely  ivs  an  outline  of  work  for  the 
teacher,  but  as  a  concise  text-book  to  be 
placed  ill  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  It  is  a 
cut-down  of  the  large  geographies,  any  one 
of  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
it  as  a  reading  and  reference  book.  This 
new  .annual  edition  gives  the  re<!ent  polit¬ 
ical  changes  in  the  world.  It  has  a  series 
of  outline  maps  for  study  and  sketching. 
The  book  is  highly  commended  to  the  c.are- 
ful  attention  of  all  teachers  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  study. 

The  Kinderoartex  ani>  the 
SCHOOI,.  By  Four  Active  Workers. 
Illustrated.  .Springfield  :  Milton  Brad¬ 
ley  Co.  pp.  14<».  Price,  $1.(K). 

There  is  a  very  general  desire  among 
parents  to  know  more  of  the  origin,  his¬ 
tory,  theory,  methods,  and  mission  of  the 
Froebel  kindergarten.  To  those  who  are 
not  professional  kindergartners,  much  of  I 
the  writings  of  Froebel  and  his  followers  | 
seems  either  very  involved  or  sheer  cant.  . 


This  is  due  in  part  to  imperfect  transla¬ 
tion,  and  largely  to  other  causes  for  which 
the  new  methods  shouid  not  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  This  book  has  been  prepared 
by  four  women,  some  of  whom  are  kinder¬ 
gartners,  and  all  practical  teachers.  The 
book  comprises  five  papers,  as  follows : 
“  Froebel :  The  Man  and  Ilis  Work,”  by 
.\nne  L.  Page,  Danvers,  Mass. ;  ”  The 
Theory  of  Froebel's  Kindergarten  Sys¬ 
tem,”  by  Angeline  Brooks,  New  Haven, 
Ct, ;  ”  The  Gifts  and  Occupations  of  the 
Kindergarten,”  by  Angeline  Brooks; 
“  The  use  of  Kindergarten  Material  in 
the  Primary  School,”  by  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Putnam,  Chicago,  III.  ;  “  The  Connection 
of  the  Kindergarten  with  the  School,”  by 
Mrs.  Mary  II.  Peabody,  New  York.  It 
is  well  illustrated  by  cuts,  plain  and  in 
colors,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large 
and  Intelligent  body  of  }tarents  and 
tejvchers. 

COXTRIHUTION'S  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
Edccation.  By  Wni.  II.  Payne, 
A.  M.,  1’rofes.sor  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  author  of  numerous  edu¬ 
cational  books.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  Franklin  J^quare ;  18S(i.  3.')8 

pages.  For  sale  by  Cupples,  Upham,  & 
Co.,  *‘01d  Corner  Book  .Store,”  Boston. 
One  scarcely  knows  which  is  the  most 
surprising,  the  erudition  which  Professor 
Payne  displays  in  his  books,  or  the  pa¬ 
tience,  diligence,  and  vast  amount  of  hard 
work  which  is  so  clearly  apparent  in  them. 
The  book  under  consideration  places  the 
educators  of  this  country  under  great  obli¬ 
gation  to  its  author  for  the  careful,  crit¬ 
ical  discussions  presented  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  educational  problem.  Prof. 
Payne  here  discusses,  with  wonderful  skill, 
the  question,  ”  Whether  there  is  a  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Pedagogics.”  The  answer  to  this 
query  occasions  the  consideration  of  its 
nature,  its  method,  its  problems.  He  con¬ 
siders  mental  growth,  and  its  applications 
to  teaching.  He  treats  of  the  mode  of 
educational  progress ;  of  the  potency  of 
ideas  and  ideals.  The  chapter  in  which 
the  well-known  rule,  ”  Proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,”  is  treated,  is 
especially  commended  to  the  reader.  An 
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other  chapter  that  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  is  upon  “  The  Secularization  of 
the  School.”  Particular  attention  is  also 
called  to  his  treatment  of  ”  Teaching  as  a 
Trade  and  as  a  Profession,”  and  of  “  The 
Teacher  as  a  Philanthropist.”  Professor 
Payne  shows  clearly,  in  this  book,  how 
carefully  he  has  studied  previous  writers 
upon  the  subjects  which  he  discusses.  He 
is  a  close  thinker  and  clear  writer ;  and 
while  it  cannot  be  expected  that  his  read¬ 
ers  will  always  agree  with  his  conclusions, 
they  must  at  least  respect  his  honesty,  his 
critical  scholarship,  and  his  accurate  judg¬ 
ment.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  the  science  of  educa¬ 
tion  recently  made. 

TnouOllTS.  By  Ivan  Panin.  Boston : 
Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.  5()  cents. 

“A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  I 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver.”  This  dainty  ' 
volume  of  “  Thoughts”  at  once  suggests 
the  old-time  simile.  It  is  not  possible  to  ! 
gpve  in  detail  the  drift  of  an  aphoristic 
book  like  this,  but  a  general  notion  of  the 
tone  of  these  thoughts  may  perhaps  best 
be  given  by  indicating  the  authors  whom 
they  suggest.  You  think,  ‘‘That  sounds 
like  the  proverbs  of  the  Old  Testament,” 
or,  ‘‘  That  is  like  Marcus  Aurelius  ;”  or, 
“  Madame  de  Sevigne^  might  have  written 
that”  ;  and  often  one  is  reminded  of  The  ' 
Gulistan  of  .Saadi.  We  recognize  an  in¬ 
tellectual  kinship  with  great  souls  that 
should  serve  as  an  introduction  for  a  mod¬ 
ern  thinker  who  has  given  lissome  thoughts 
upon  lofty  subjects,  so  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation  that  they  should  not  be  passed  by  un¬ 
read.  The  clear-cut  Kiiglish  in  which  the 
pithy  ideas  are  expressed  is  deserving  of 
high  praise. 

Tiik  Book  :  When  and  hy  Whom  the. 
the  Hible  was  Written.  By  Rev.  S. 
Leroy  Blake,  I).  1).  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Kiddle,  l).l). 
pp.  28;J.  Boston  and  Chicago  :  Congre¬ 
gational  Sunday-school  and  Publishing 
Society.  ^L.^O. 

The  Congregational  Publishing  Society 
has  placed  Bible  students  under  great  ob¬ 
ligations  to  it  by  issuing  this  book,  which 


is  at  once  popular  and  scholarly.  The 
author  in  the  Preface  happily  says  :  ‘‘There 
are  books  and  books,  but  only  one  which 
may  be  called  Till-:  Book.  You  may  call 
it  a  library,  or  a  volume,  or  what  yon 
will ;  still,  it  is  The  Book.  In  charac¬ 
ter,  in  contents,  in  its  origin,  it  is  unique. 
There  is  but  one  of  its  class,  and  that  is 
itself.”  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  clear  evidence  that  the  Bible  is  what 
it  purports  to  be.  To  this  end  it  treats  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the 
Xew,  and  the  doubtful  books.  It  care¬ 
fully  considers  the  testimony  of  the  Fath¬ 
ers  and  the  testimony  of  the  literature  of 
the  first  three  Christian  centuries.  It 
gives  special  attention  to  the  question.  Who 
wrote  the  book  ?  This  treatise  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  profound  scholarship,  patient  re¬ 
search,  and  purity  of  purpose.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  clear  argument  for  the  authenticity 
and  authority  of  the  Sacred  Canon. 

Kathie’s  Expekie.nCE.  By  Mrs.  Em¬ 
ily  Huntington  Miller,  author  of  IIigh~ 
ways  and  Hedges,  etc.  Boston  and  Chi¬ 
cago  :  Congregational  Sunday  School 
and  Publishing  .Society  ;  pp.  22.'>.  ^^1.00. 
Kathie  tells  her  own  experience,  and,  by 
Mrs.  Miller’s  help,  does  it  in  a  captivating 
way.  This  will  be  a  very  popular  book 
among  the  children.  Any  one  could  safely 
make  such  a  prediction  upon  knowing  that 
Mrs.  Emily  Huntington  Miller  wiis  its  au¬ 
thor.  Few  books  are  better  calculated  to 
interest  and  to  profit  the  children. 

C.ESAU’S  COMMENTAHIES  ON  THE  GAL- 
I.I<;  Wah.  WitliNotes,  Dictionary, and 
Map  of  Gaul.  By  Albert  Harkness, 
Ph.  1).  Revised  edition.  Illustrated. 
Xew  York  :  1).  Appleton  »&  Co. ;  1886. 
o77  pages. 

Few  American  teachers  have  done  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  sound  learning  as 
Prof.  Harkness.  His  various  works  on 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  are  too 
well  known,  and  too  universally  approved 
to  require  a  word  of  comment.  Casar's 
Gallic  ll'ar  has  been  in  very  general  use 
in  the  schools  for  centuries.  This  book  is  a 
new  revised  edition,  finely  illustrated,  with 
colored  plates  representing  Roman  war- 
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fare  and  Roman  customs  in  CiBsar’s  time. 
These  cuts  are  of  great  service  in  present¬ 
ing  the  subject-matter  to  the  pupil.  The 
text  is  remarkably  accurate.  The  notes, 
while  not  too  full,  are  suHicient  fur  the 
best  scholarship,  and  are  prepared  with 
excellent  taste  and  jiidgiiieiit.  The  vocab¬ 
ulary  is  sufHcieutly  full,  aud  adapted  to  its 
purpose. 

The  First  Years  ok  Childhood.  By 
Bernard  Perez.  Edited  and  translated 
by  Alice  M.  ("hristie,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  .lames  iSully.  Chicago :  A.  N. 
Martjuis  &  Co.  pp.  2112.  .'?1.2.>. 

What  may  be  called  the  “  experimental 
method”  is  becoming  of  more  and  more 
importance,  especially  in  those  psycho¬ 
logical  investigations  which  relate  to  peda¬ 
gogical  Inquiries.  This  book  of  M.  Perez 
has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
thought  of  Europe.  This  translation  into 
English  will  be  received  with  great  favor 
in  this  country.  The  work  is  very  suggest¬ 
ive  and  full  of  interest  to  the  thoughtful 
student  of  child-life.  It  treats  of  first  im¬ 
pressions,  motor  .activity,  sensations,  per¬ 
ceptions,  instincts,  the  sentiments,  intellect, 
the  will,  the  moral  sen.se,  etc.  It  is  highly 
recommended  to  all  thoughtful  teachers 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  childhood,  !is  a  work  of  rare 
talent,  ingenuity,  and  interest. 

A  fJlRl/s  Room.  By  some  friends  of  the 
girls.  Boston  ;  I).  Lothrop  «.t  Co.  ;  pp. 
2.>(5.  Price,  S'l.lK). 

This  is  not,  as  one  might  perhaps  imag¬ 
ine,  a  story ;  but,  as  the  title  page  sets 
forth,  it  contains  ”  plans  and  designs  fur 
work  upstairs  and  down,  and  entertain¬ 
ments  for  herself  and  friends  ”  ;  a  book, 
in  short,  to  show  girls  how  they  may  make 
their  rooms  cozy  and  attractive  with  only 
a  small  outlay  of  money  and  time  and 
work.  They  will  keep  the  booh  near,  on 
shelf  or  table  to  consult,  when  they  would 
like  something  new  to  do  and  to  be  shown 
the  way  to  do  it.  Each  of  the  twenty-four 
chapters  deals  with  a  special  subject.  The 
book  should  find  its  way  into  every  house¬ 
hold  in  the  country  where  there  are  skillful 
and  nimble  fingers  and  active  brains. 


Bacon’s  Dictionary  of  Boston.  With 
an  Historical  Introduction.  By  George 
E.  Ellis.  D.  I).,  LL.  1).,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Houghton,  MiSlin,  &  Co. ;  1886. 
468  pages.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  this  excellent 
and  wed-known  handbook.  It  has  been 
carefully  revised  throughout,  and  is  a 
capital  guide  for  all  who  desire  to  know 
anything  about  Boston.  It  will  prove  of 
special  interest  to  students  of  history  and 
all  teachers  of  that  interesting  branch  of 
study.  Here  we  find  a  full  account  of  the 
famous  Latin  School,  the  Normal  Art 
School,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  f)ld  Burial  Places,  the  Old  South 
Church,  King’s  Chapel,  The  First  News¬ 
paper,  Faneuil  Hall,  etc.,  etc.  The  arti¬ 
cles  are  written  with  care  and  accuracy, 
and  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  book 
is  of  the  very  best.  It  is  bound  in  flexible 
muslin. 

Skeleton  Lessons  in  Physiology 
AND  Hygiene.  By  Alice  M.  Guern¬ 
sey.  Chicago  and  Boston ;  Interstate 
Publishing  Co.  31  pages.  1.5  cents. 
Miss  Guernsey  is  well  known  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  and  experienced  writer. 
She  is  the  author  of  several  publications, 
especially  upon  temperance  physiology 
and  hygiene.  This  little  book,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  filled  with  suggestive 
lessons  upon  important  topics.  Among 
other  subjects  the  following  are  of  great 
interest :  ”  The  Nervous  System  ”  ;  “  Al¬ 
cohol”  ;  “  Alcohol  and  the  Nervous 

System  ”  ;  “  Tobacco  ”  ;  “  Opium  ”  ; 
‘‘  How  to  Do  it  ”  ;  ”  Digestion  ”  ;  “  The 
Teeth”  ;  “  Respiration  ”  ;  ”  Circulation,” 
etc.  ;  with  review  questions  at  the  end.  It 
will  prove  of  special  value  to  those  teach¬ 
ers  who  desire  oral  lessons  under  the  new 
laws  for  temperance  teaching. 

Bihliography  of  Education.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  Topics,  and  Indexed  by  Au¬ 
thors,  By  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  John 
M.  Mansfield.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath 
Co.  306  pages.  $1.60. 

Many  a  poor  schoolmaster  willl  be  sur¬ 
prised,  if  not  discouraged,  at  the  bare 
mention  of  the  titles  of  books  on  educa¬ 
tional  subjects  presented  in  this  valuable 
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volume.  Under  “  Index  of  Subjects,”  1 
there  are  no  less  than  sixty  general  heads  , 
and  forty  sub-heads,  making  one  hundred 
different  subjects,  with  long  lists  of  books 
under  each.  For  example  :  under  the  head 
of  “  Religious  Education,”  sixty  -  three 
different  books  are  named  ;  under  ‘‘  Nat¬ 
ural  Science,”  sixty  more;  under  ”  Ilis- j 
tory  and  Political  Science,”  sixty-eight,  | 
etc.  The  book  embodies  a  great  amount  I 
of  labor  and  careful  research.  The  worst  ^ 
of  it.  to  the  poor  reader,  is  that  it  is  by  no  ; 
means  exhaustive.  Its  value  is  largely  in-  j 
creased  by  the  brief,  but  apt  and  incisive  j 
expression  of  opinion  coucerniiig  many  of  j 
the  books  mentioned. 

CliniSTMAS  AT  Sl'KF  Rkacii.  By  Wil¬ 
lis  Boyd  Allen.  Kilt  pages.  Boston  and 
Chicago  :  Congregational  Sunday  School 
and  Publishing  Society.  i^l.OO 
The  reputation  of  the  author,  acquired 
by  Pi  ne  Cones  and  Silver  Rags,  both  of 
which  have  had  an  exceptionally  large 
circulation,  will  at  once  indicate  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  new  venture.  Mr.  Allen’s 
style  is  sprightly  and  animated, — of  the 
kind  particularly  liked  by  boys.  His 
sketcdies  have  their  ”  morals  ”  ;  but  they 
are  deftly  worked  in,  and  have  the  very  ' 
flavor  of  the  stories  themselves.  The  book  | 
is  profusely  illustrated,  and  will  be  in  pop-  | 
ular  demand  in  every  .Sunday-school  library  j 
where  it  may  be  placed.  | 

The  Pjiii.osoeiiy  of  Words.  A  Popu¬ 
lar  Introduction  to  the  .Science  of  Lan¬ 
guage.  By  Frederic  Garlanda,  Ph.  I). 
New  York ;  A.  Lovell  &  Co.  ;  ISSO. 
2.S(i  pages. 

A  careful  study  of  the  new  edition  of  ! 
this  book  more  than  verifies  the  good  opin-  ^ 
ion  expressed  concerning  it  in  our  last 
number.  | 

Miss  Charity’s  Home.  By  Howe  Ben- 
ning.  Boston  and  ('hicago  :  Congrega- 
tion<al  Sunday  School  and  Publishing 
Society.  Pp.  iYl.  $1.2.‘>. 

Miss  Charity,  by  inheritance,  had  a  house, 
and  that  w.as  about  all  she  had.  Her  in¬ 
come  was  cut  down  until  it  barely  afforded 
her  a  support.  Economy  was  quite  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  ends  meet.  The  story  tells 


what  benev.deiit  work  she  engaged  in,  and 
how  she  succeeded.  The  story  is  both 
charming  and  touching,  and  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  it  suggested  to  many  how 
much  good  they  might  do  with  just  the 
means  they  have. 

A  Leisfrely  Jofrxey.  By  Willmm 
Leonard  Gage.  Bo.ston  :  1).  Lothrop  & 
Co.  Sl.(K). 

Mr.  Gage  went  abro.ad  in  June,  .and 
with  his  wife  spent  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  wandering,  Jis  he  exjiresses  it,  leisurely 
over  England  and  the  Continent.  It  was 
his  seventh  visit.  Besides  England,  the 
author  visited  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Eng.adine,  .and  gives  us  his  im])res.sions 
^  of  each.  His  style  is  peculiarly  attractive, 

I  and  he  has  the  faculty  of  saying  happy 
I  things  in  the  way  of  description  wliich 
I  bring  people  .and  scenery  before  the  reader 
j  very  vividly. 

Short  Stories  from  the  Dictioxary. 
By  .‘VrtbnrGilman.  Boston:  Tlie  Inter¬ 
state  Publishing  Company.  (iO  cents. 

A  sm.all  work  with  a  special  ])nr])ose  is 
often  worth  a  shelf  full  of  ordinary  volumes. 
That  fact  is  true  of  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman’s 
Short  Stories,  which  have  a  double  value, 
that  of  sinqJe  interest  and  that  of  teaching 
re.aders  to  think.  Although  not  prej)ared 
for  school  use,  Stories  from  the  Dietionary 
would  make  .an  .admirable  l)ouk  for  supple* 
mentary  reading  or  study  in  our  grammar 
schools. 

Poverty  Grass.  By  Lillie  Ch.ace  Wy¬ 
man.  Boston :  Houghton,  MiHlin  & 
Co.  Pp.  :52t). 

This  charming  little  book  by  Mrs.  Wy¬ 
man  contains  eight  sketches  of  rare  inter¬ 
est,  the  Incidents  of  which  are  told  in  the 
most  graphic  matter.  They  are  evidently 
sketches  from  real  life  portraying  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working  poor  in  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  factory  village.  The  several  scenes 
are  laid  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  charac¬ 
ters  here  painted  seem  like  old  acquaint¬ 
ances.  Both  the  high  literary  reputation 
of  the  author  and  the  intrinsic  excellencies 
of  the  book  will  give  it  a  wide  circulation. 
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The  Intekstate  Phimei:  and  Fikst 
Readek.  Hy  Ellen  M.  Cyr.  Inter¬ 
state  Piiblishinff  Company,  Chicago  and 
Boston.  Pp.  130.  2")  cents. 

This  beautiful  little  book  is  adapted  to 
beginners  in  reading,  by  the  “  word 
method”  or  “sentence  method.”  It  is 
well  illustrated  with  appropriate  engrav¬ 
ings  ;  is  methodical  and  progressive  in  its 
arrangement ;  and  will  be  received  by  the 
teachers  of  the  little  ones  with  great  satis¬ 
faction.  The  paper,  typography,  and 
binding  are  of  the  best. 

Studies  in  Gheek  and  Hd.man  His- 
Touv.  By  Mary  1).  Shelilon,  recently 
Professor  of  History  in  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege.  Boston :  1).  (\  Heaih  it  Co.  ; 
ISt^tJ.  pages.  SI. 00. 

Few  teachers  of  history  need  any  intro¬ 
duction  to  Miss  Sheldon  ;  and  those  who 
are  familiar  wdth  her  previ<iU3  books  need 
not  be  told  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
unique,  suggestive,  and  v.aluable  text¬ 
books  of  ancient  history  issued  by  the 
American  pre.ss.  It  is  original,  scholarly, 
and  Interesting. 

—  The  “  Cassell  National  Library  ” 
have  issued  three  more  interesting  vol¬ 
umes,  Nos.  •)(),  .‘>7,  and  38,  as  follows : 


Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  by  Dr.  John¬ 
son  ;  Nathan  the  U7.se,  from  the  German 
of  Le.ssing;  and  11  any  an  s  Grace  Abound¬ 
ing.  Each  volume,  ten  cents.  Cupples, 
Upham,  &  Co.,  “Old  Corner  Book  Store.” 

—  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  have  just 
issued,  as  No.  20  of  their  “  Riverside  Lit¬ 
erature  Series,”  The  Autohioijraphy  of  llen- 
jamin  Franklin  ;  with  notes  and  a  chapter 
completing  the  story  of  his  life.  15  cts. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Geological  Field, 
by  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.  D.,of  Mich¬ 
igan  University.  Price,  81. <10. 

Recreation  in  Astronomy,  by  Henry  W. 
Warren.  81.00. 

Sketches  from  English  History,  by  Prof. 
A.  M.  Wheeler,  A.M.,  of  Yale  College. 
81.2.5. 

Engli.sh  Literature,  by  Professor  H.  A. 
Beers,  A.M.  OH  cents. 

(.'lassie  French  Course  in  English,  by  Dr. 
W.  C.  Wilkinson.  tiO  cents. 

Wanen  Hastings,  by  Lord  Macaulay. 
(.Special  C.  L.  S.  C.  edition.)  This  edi¬ 
tion  at  40  cents. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Early  Church,  by 
.1.  F.  Hurst.  40  cents. 

The  Christian  Religion,  by  George  P. 
Fislier.  50  cents. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 


—  Political  Science  (Quarterly,  devoted  to 
the  Historical,  Statistie.il,  and  Comparative 
Study  of  Politics,  Economics,  and  Public 
Law;  edited  bythe  Faculty  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege.  Tlie  September  number  of  this  new 
quarterly  is  of  sterling  worth.  It  contains 
btit  five  articles,  but  they  are  of  exceptional 
value.  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  discusses 
“American  War  Financeering;”  Hon.  Al¬ 
fred  E.  Lee  has  a  solid  argument  on  Bimet- 
allsm  in  the  United  States;  “  Dr. (5  B.  Spahr 
considers  “Taxation of  Labor”;  Prof.  K.  M. 
Stone  treats  of  the  “  National  Bureau  of 
lAbor  and  Industrial  Depressions”;  Dr. 
John  E.  Bowen  has  a  second  article  on  “  The 
Conflict  in  Egypt.”  This  magazine  is  taking 
high  rank,  and  is  very  creditable  to  both  ed¬ 
itors  and  publishers. 

—  The  last  number  of  the  Amlorer  Iteview 
has  an  artie’e  by  George  K.  Stetson,  upon 
■■The  Necessity  of  Moral  and  Industrial 


Training  in  the  Public  Schools,”  which  will 
be  widely  read.  It  is  vigorous  and  decided. 
Not  only  are  arguments  presented  for  a  more 
earnest  teaching  of  morals  in  the  schools, 
but  many  important  facts,  statistics,  and 
opinions  are  (pioted,  which  will  give  a  per¬ 
manent  value  to  this  article. 

—  The  lAhrary  Journal  has  a  double  num¬ 
ber  for  August-September  of  rare  Interest.  It 
consists  of  two  hundred  double  column  pages 
and  gives  a  full  account  of  the  Milwaukee 
Conference  of  Librarians,  held  last  July.  It 
contains  more  than  twenty  articles  of  value 
to  librarians  and  others  interested  in  library 
work.  This  journal  is  published  by  the 
American  Library  Association,  at  31  and  32 
Park  How,  New  York,  at  §5.00  a  year. 

—  Few  monthlies  hold  on  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way  with  more  fidelity  than  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly.  Among  the  many  good  articles 
in  the  November  number  .lohn  Fiske’s  discus- 
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Sion  of  “The  Germs  of  National  Sovereignty 
In  tlie  United  States”  holds  a  conspicuous 
place  and  will  be  read  witli  great  interest  by 
the  teacliers  of  American  History. 

—  The  Narragansett  Hhtorieal  KegisterloT 
October  is  of  unusual  Interest.  Tlie  article 
by  Ex-Governor  Elislia  Dyer  on  “  The  Old 
Taverns  of  Erovidence”  will  liave  a  wide 
reading.  Tliis  m.agaziue  is  now  tlie  organ  of 
tlie  K.  f.  Veteran  Historical  Association,  a 
vigorous,  active,  and  efficient  organization. 

—  The  Afiigazine  of  American  Ifistorg,  ed¬ 
ited  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  fully  sustains 
its  reputation  for  liistoricai  interest  and  accu¬ 
racy.  Tlie  October  iiumber  has  an  article  on 
“Our  Title  to  Oregon,”  with  a  mapiin  colors. 
It  gives  the  evidence  to  sliow  tliat  our  title 
depends  upon  other  causes  than;tlie  purcliase 
of  Louisiana. 

—  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  No- 
venilier,  among  other  good  things,  continues 
Prof.  Benedict's  “  Outlines  of  tlie  History  of 
Education.”  In  tliis  number  tlie  autlior  dis¬ 
cusses  “pietism”  and  tlie  “pietists.”  Tiie 
article  closes  witli  six  paragraplis  contrast¬ 
ing  “humanism”  and  “philaiitliropisni ”  in 
education. 

—  In  tlie  Presbyterian  Itecieic  for  October 
Isa  v.aluable  article  on  Samuel  Grublic;  “A 
Short  Chapter  in  tlie  History  of  Pliilosopliy,” 
by  Prof.  N.  M.  Butler,  Ph.D. ;  also  an  inter¬ 


esting  article  by  Prof.  C.  Moffat.  D.D.,  on 
“  The  Crusade  Against  the  Alliigenses. 

—  Kate  Sanborn  has  anotlier  of  lier  bright 
articles  in  The  ChantaiKpinn  for  November. 
Tlie  title  is,  “How  Five  Notable  Women 
Were  Educated.”  The  live  chosen  are  Maria 
Edgeworth,  Mary  Somerville,  Caroline  Her- 
schel,  George  Sand,  and  Mary  Lyon. 

—  In  the  Overlaml  Monthly  for  October  we 
find  on  interesting  article  by  E.  (,'.  Sanford 
upon  “Tlie  Writings  of  Laura  Bridgman,” 
and  one  by  Irving  M.  Scott  upon  “  Protection 
for  American  Labor.” 

—  The  Magazine  of  IVestern  History  ha,s  a, 
series  of  valuable  articles,  among  tliem  “  Po- 
cahontas,”  “  .Marlon  College  and  Marion 
City,”  and  “  Fifty  Years  of  Wisconsin  His¬ 
tory.” 

—  Cassell's  Family  Magazine  for  November 
has  its  usual  variety.  Several  short  stories 
will  please  the  young  people.  Tills  maga¬ 
zine  is  well  illustrated,  and  is  pnbiislied  at 
S1..V)  a  year. 

—  One  of  the  best  religious  family  month¬ 
lies  is  The.  tpiicer.iiw  illnstratad  magazine 
for  Sunday  and  general  reading.  The  No¬ 
vember  number  lias  a  great  variety  of  inter¬ 
esting  articles. 

—  The  Knglish  lllnstratcd  Magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  is  one  of  tlie  best 
family  magazines  in  the  language. 


FUIiLIS II Eli'S  NOTES. 


—  Every  reader  of  Edcc.VTIoX  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  free  copy  of  the  Popular  Science 
Neics  by  sending  their  address  on  a  po.stal 
card  to  the  publishers.  Xo  teacher  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  journal,  which 
furnl.shes,  in  a  compact  form,  all  the  hatest 
result  sof  scientific  thought  and  investiga¬ 
tion  which  every  educator  should  he  famil¬ 
iar  with.  Price,  ^<1.01)  per  year,  including 
the  remaining  numbers  of  this  year  free. 
Address  Popular  Science  News  Co.,  lil 
Pearl  street,  Poston. 

—  Messrs.  1).  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have 
just  issued  a  catalogue  of  their  valuable 
educational  books.  In  the  list  of  authors 
are  many  well-known  names;  such  as  Dr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Pea¬ 
body,  Prof.  W.  II.  Payne,  Prof.  Hiram 
Corson,  Prof.  Chas.  Eliot  Norton,  Prof. 
Kemsen,  and  many  well-known  professors 
in  Harvard,  Yale,  .Johns  Hopkins,  and 
Cornell.  That  firm  are  surely  fortunate 


in  obtaining  for  a  Drowning  such  an  au¬ 
thority  as  Prof.  Corson  ;  for  a  book  on 
Manual  Training,  the  pioneer  Dr.  Wood 
ward ;  for  a  Civil  (iovernment.  Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson  ;  for  a  series  of  Home 
and  School  Heading- Hooks,  Prof,  ('harles 
Eliot  Norton,  than  whom  few  men  are 
better  versed  in  English  Literature.  They 
claim  to  have  issued  a  larger  list  of  books 
of  reputation  upon  the  history,  philosophy, 
and  practice  of  eilucation  than  any  other 
I  .American  publisher.  Their  list  is  surely 
of  exceptional  value. 

I  —  This  office  desires  to  obtain  copies  of 
I  EdI'C'.VTIoX  for  September-October,  1S82, 
i  and  will  pay  cash, — 75  cts.  each, — for  the 
first  five  copies  received.  Special  attention 
is  called  to  this  notice  ;  and  the  publisher 
I  will  be  under  obligation  to  any  one  who 
can  spare  a  copy  of  the  number  sought. 
Please  send  by  mail,  addressed  Wm.  A. 
Mowry,  d  Somerset  street,  Doston,  Maas. 


